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PART I. INTRODUCTION 



Background of the Longitudinal Study 

The research reported in this monograph deals with a 
thirteen-year longitudinal study of the language used by a 
stratified sample of 338 subjects dui.*ing the entire course of 
their schooling (kindergarten through grade twelve). 

The research began in 1953 with the selection of a total of 
eleven kindergarten classes as a representative cross-section of 
children then entering the public school system of Oakland, 
California. In the following years, each subject remaining 
within the geographic limits of the project was studied on an 
annual basis His voice was recorded on a tape recorder or 
similar recording device, and in addition to these standard oral 
interviews, a wide range of data was gathered on each facet of 
his linguistic behavior. This phase of the research, the 
accumulation of data and the publication of initial findings, 
continued until 1965-66 by which time all subjects remaining in 
the study had either graduated from high school or were no 
longer receiving academic instruction. 

Purpose of the Investigation 

The study is concerned specifically with the use and control 
of language, the rates of growth exhibited by the subjects during 
the course of the investigation, the effectiveness of their 
communication, and the relationships among their abilities in 
speaking, reading, writing, and listening. From the outset, the 
basic purpose of the research has been to accumulate a mass of 
longitudinal data on each aspect of linguistic behavior, 
gathering the information in situations identical for each 
subject and using a cross-section of children from a typical 
American city so that the findings . of the research can be 
generalized to any large urban population in twentieth century 
America. The major questions forming the purposes and 
dimensions of the investigation were the following; 

. . . Just as in physical development, are there 
predictable stages of growth in language? 



^ For practical purposes the geographic limits were taken to 
be a distance of approximately 100 miles from the investigator *s 
research headquarters at the University of California in 
Berkeley. Within this radius, a subject was considered to be 
stiL’i. available for continued study. 









. . . Can definite sequences in language development 
be identified? 

. . . How do children vary in ability with language 
and gain proficiency in using it? 

In addition, the investigation was also concerned with 
developing fundamental methods of analysis to aid the 
scientific study of children’s language and to locate 
significant features of language worthy of further study. 

The Symbolic Nature of Language 

A fundamental difference between the animal and the hifinan 
world is linguistic o Animals can use and understand cues; they 
cannot cope with symbols. A growl, a call, even a green traffic 
light, cues like these— directly tied to a concrete situation — 
fiq.n take on meaning for animals as well as for human beings. 
Symbols, however, are instruments of complicated thought. They 
are not necessarily tied to the immediate situation, for by 

of symbols human beings can alJ.ude to objects or concepts 
even in the absence of those objects or concepts. The la n g u a g e 
human beings use for discourse is therefore a system of arbitrary 
symbols used to designate concepts. 

This system of linguistic symbols can also be enlarged to 
tiamft new concepts such as sabotage which was presumably undefined 
before the industrial revolution, camouflage to depict modes of 
concealment devised in World War I, or astronant to give a 
symbolic name to those pioneering the reaches of outer space. In 
addition, the response to a linguistic symbol' is contingent upon 
the coBibination of symbols surrounding it. For example, the word 
shell is a symbol which produces a varying response depending 
upon the other symbols associated with it; 

The captain of the destroyer decided to shell the harbor. 

The shell of the oyster is often remarkably beautiful. 

His mind had grown weary and his body was simply an empty 
shelJL. 

The boy helped his mother shell the peas. 

As a further exaaple there is the strikingly different response 
in behavior elicited by the single symbol, not; 

I love you. 

I do not love you. 

I hate you. 

I do not hate you. 

-• 2 »* 
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To go a step further one can see that the subtleties of language 
nust be learned together with the set of symbols. To say “I do. 
not dislike you" certainly carries a connotation conqpletely 
different from saying "I like you." 

This use of symbols to convey meaning Is perhaps best 
Illustrated by the case of Helen Keller. Until the day she 
learned w a t e £ as a symbol and thereby disassociated it from 
any partrcllLar~wetness , Helen Keller lived the life of a gifted 
^ niTHfl. 1 using cues. On that day, In a spectacular leap, she 
extended her potential limits to the mental horizon of the human 
family. 

No evidence has ever been verified of animals* making the leap 
from signs to symbolic language, from growls or grunts tied to 
particular aspects of their behavior to words freed from 
situations and arranged into systems.^ Humans may, of course, use 
cues; but without the use of sysibollc language, tliere would be no 
civilization among men, no dominance of abstract knowledge over 
that of the concrete, no formation of concepts, and no passing on 
of culture.^ As a consequence, the definition of language 
adopted for this research is one which views translating 
experience into symbol systems as a basic and uniquely human 
activity, a learned activity rather than a form of intuitive 
behavior : 



"Language is a purely human and non- instinctive method 
of ccmmunicating ideaus, emotions, and desires by means of a 
system of voluntarily produced symbols. "3 



^ A summary of research on behavior in animals in relation to 
language may be found in Roger Brown, Words yd Things (Glencoe , 
Illinois; The Free Press, 1958), Chapter V, ""The Comparative 
Psychology of Linguistic Reference," pp. 155-193* 

2 

Susanne K. Langer, in Problems of Art (New York: Scribners, 
1957)3 PP- 21-26, makes an important point on the actual 
Umitations of language. She feels that language alone cannot 
express the "inner reality," the moods and emotions often 
associated with human conduct. Thus her feeling is that art In 
its various forms is the culture's expression of this even more 
complex form of human communication. 

^ Edward Sapir, Language (New York: Har court. Brace, 1921), 

p. 8. 















Something innate may encourage language acquisition, but it is 
hot this writer *s belief that the predisposition includes "ideas" 
as Naom Chomshy views it. 

Guiding Theory of the Research 

Two Views of language 

Linguistic research has usually emphasized form rather than 
content. Some scholars have maintained, however, that a 
language is not simply a system of forms, that the words and rules 
which malce up a language really exist only in the act of connected 
speech. "Language must be looked upon as an energeia rather than 
as 8 U 1 ergon . It is not a ready-made thing but a continuous 
process; it is the ever-repeated labor of the human mind to 
utilize articulated sounds to express thought."^ Modern Gestalt 
psychology, these scholars assert, persuasively leads one to view 
language as "an indissoluble unity which cannot be divided into 
the two Independent and isolated factors, form and matter." 

Modern linguistics, they believe, should be concerned not only 
with the nature of sounds but also with the mea nin gful function of 
symbols. 

There is, of course, a danger that this could result in a 
position too far on the side of semantics and too antagonistic to 
structure. Significance is also conveyed by linguistic forms and, 
unless a speaker or writer can handle the forms adequately, he 
cannot express or understand "significance." Consequently, this 
present research emphasizes language both as a means of 
communication and as a formal system of sounds or markings. 
Analysis of both semantic and structural meaning will receive 
attention. Both content and form will be considered, and 
techniques of research using or combining both will be employed. 

Design of the Research, A Brief Overview 

Perhaps the major problem faced by any form of longitudinal 
research is to keep the attrition rate within reasonable bounds . 

At the beginning it was hoped that a sample size of 338 would 
enable the researcher to retain approximately ^0 subjects on whom 
there would be complete data from kindergarten through grade 
twelve. And as a further precaution, arrangements were made in 



^ Ernst Cassirer, Essay on Man (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, 195377 PP* 156-157- 

^ Ibid ., p. 157. 
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1955-56 with the public schools of Berkeley, an adjoining city, to 
obtain data on 43, third graders who. were then the sasae age as the 
Oakland subjects. Fortunately, this procedure proved to be 
unnecessary and it was abandoned in 1957-58 once it became obvious 
that the retention rate in the research would be far higher than 
originally anticipated. A combination of persistence and good 
fortune made it possible to retain a total of 211 subjects 
throughout the entire thirteen-year period of the study. 



Also of importance in the initial selection of the sample was 
the question of whether or not it would actually contain a true 
cross-section of the larger population. Care was taken to ensure 
a proportional representation of the socio-economic backgrounds 
typical of the city of Oakland. The range of family status went 
from those in definitely poor economic circumstances in the 
industrial areas down by the Bay, upward through the middle -class 
areas of the city, and then upward still further to those who 
lived in the more favored socio-economic circumstances of the 
hill-top districts. It should be noted, however, that 
stratification was not tied to a single variable. Precautions 
were taken to avoid any unique or unusual factors of selection. 

But at the same time a stringent effort was made to ensure 
representativeness on the bases of sex, ethnic background, and 
spread of intellectual ability.^ The four characteristics 
decided upon — sex, ethnic background, socio-economic status, and 
spread of intellectual ability~-were chosen as the bases of 
selection inasmuch as previous studies of children's language had 
identified one or more of these four variables as having a primary 
influence on language proficiency. 



One further aspect of the research design which bears 
particuLir attention is the use of special subgroups selected from 
the total sample. The two subgroups most frequently used in the 
research are a group high in language ability and a group low in 
language ability . Thes^e have been chosen on the basis of a 
cumiaative. average of teachers' ratings (of the, subjects® language 



Samples of the oral and witten language of the Berkeley 
subjects, together with other useful data, were filed without 
analysis after being collected for a three-year period. 




The initial method of determining spread of intellectual 
ability was a Kindergarten Vocabuleuy Test of 100 items. This 
will be described in more detail at a later point in the 
monograph . 
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ability to those subjects in ae total sample.^ 

One of the fundamental objectives of the research has been to 
develop new methods of analysis which will make it possible to 
study scientifically the use of language in both its semantic and 
structural aspects • As the findings of the research are sifted 
and subjected to further forms of analysis, older methods may be 
refined or inproved upon, or in an extreme case a completely new 
method of analysis may seem more appropriate to a given set of 
linguistic data. Thus, as in any study intended to chart new 
ground over an extended period of time, the research is based on a 
developmental design with hypotheses and methods subject to 
modification during the course of the continuing project. 

The Data Collected 

For each subject in the study an effort was made to obtain as 
comprehensive a record as possible, hot only on his linguistic 
growth and behavior but also on other variables which might have a 
bearing on the ways in which he learned to speak, read, write, and 
listen to the English language. Among the data being studied are 
the following: 

Oral Interviews 

Once annually in the spring each subject was interviewed 
individually with his responses recorded on either a tape recorder 
or a similar recording device (an Audograph). In any given year 
the interviews were Identical for ^1 subjects although it should 
be noted that the format of the interviews was altered 
periodically during the course of the project- to take into account 
the advancing age of the subjects. Typical of the early years 
were questions about games, playmates, and television; in later 
years the emphasis shifted to such items as parties attended, 
plans for the future, and the books or magazines read during that 
yeax. (As part of the oral interview each subject was asked to 
discuss one book or magazine he found of partlculax interest.) 

In addition to the various opening questions posed by the 
Interviewer, a series of pictures was used to elicit response. 
Again, the same series of pictures was shown to every subject in 
any given year although these too were periodically altered during 



^ In cases where a particular method of analysis would have 
required a prohibitive expenditure of time, a random group has 
been used in place of the total group of subjects. 
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the course of the study to take into account the growing maturity 
of the suhdects. 

At present, with all data gathered, there are approximately 
3250 recorded interviews being subjected to analysis. 

Typed Transcripts from the Oral Interviews 

Ohdoubtedly, the most time-consuming process of the entire 
research has been to type and analyze the subjects* oral 
interviews. The need for precision was rather obvious since these 
typed transcripts constitute one of the most valuable sources of 
data collected during the entire thirteen-year period, imd as a 
result many thousands of hours were devoted to this phase of the 
8ti«iy by a group of highly trained typists who worked to 
transcribe the interviews accurately according to a detailed set 
of instructions. Fortunately. this phase of the research is 
nearing the final stage, and when finally completed there will be 
subject to analysis a total of approximately 3,500,000 words of 
spoken volume. 



Written Compositions 

Beginning in grade three, samples of written language ability 
were seciAred for all subjects remaining in the study. These were 
obtained on a yearly basis (one composition per year) with the 
exception of grades ten, eleven, and twelve when it was possible 
to secure two or more compositions for every subject. Thus, in 
addition to the data on oral language, there is available for 
study a longitudinal record of writing ability from grade three 
through grade twelve. 



Reading Tests 

The data on reading ability consist of test scores on either 
the Stanford or California tests of reading achievement. Data 
were accumulated from grade four through grade nine with the 
scores converted to the number of years and months a given subject 
reads above or below his chronological age. A reading test was 
not administered to every subject in every year; however, the 
accumulation of data is clearly sufficient for a definitive 
statemant about the subjects* reading ability. 

I.Q. Tests 

In grade two of the Oakland primary schools, the Kuhlman- 
Anderson Intelligence Test is administered to all pupils. In 
addition, the majority of students are tested again in grades 




four, five, aiid six using this same form of the Kuhlman-Anderson 
Test.^ In cases where a discrepancy appears between a pupil’s 
score and the teacher’s observations of the pupil’s intellectual 
performance in class, further testing is carried out with either 
another form of the same test or with the individu6bl Stajoford- 
Binet Scale. As part of the data gathering process, all I.Q. 
scores were obtained for every subject in the study. 

Listening Tests 

In years of the study, teachers rated the subjects on 
quality of listening. In grades eight and nine and again in 
grades eleven and twelve, the STEP Test of Listening Ability was 
administered to the majority of subjects in the study.^ 



Tests on gie USe of Subordinating Connectives 



Beginning in grade five and continuing throu^ grade twelve a 
test of the ability to use subordinating connectives was 
administered to every subject remaining in the study. The test 
contains fifty items which are sentence completions designed so 
that the written response indicates whether or not the subject is 
able to correctly use such words as therefore > however, moreover, 
etc. 



Teachers’ Ratings 



In every year of the study each subject's teacher rated him 
on a specified series of language factors, with each factor scored 
on a five -point scale. Throu^^out the course of the research, the 
following factors were included: 



^ A relatively small percentage of students are tested still 
further in grades seven and eight. 



^ In attenrpting to obtain scores of listening ability, two 
problems were encountered which made it impossible to test every 
subject in every year the test was administered. In cases where a 
particular subject proved to be a disruptive influence, it was 
thought best to exclude him rather than to risk introducing a bias 
in the scores of those remaining in the group being tested. Also, 
there was a certain problem of economics in that if some subjects 
were absent or unable to complete the listening test, the 
prohibitive cost of driving to a particular school and 
administering the test individually ruled out the possibility of 
obtadnlng a score of listening ability for those subjects. 
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1. amount of lariguage 

2. quality of vocabulary 

3. skill in communication 

4. organization, purpose, and control of language 

5. wealth of ideas 

6. quality of listening 



In addition, beginning in grade four, the teacher was also asked 
to rate the subject on the quality of his writing and on his skill 
and proficiency in reading. Inasmuch as a cumulative average of 
teadtiers * ratings conqprised the basis on which the investigator 
selected certain subgroups for special study (a group high in 
language proficiency and a group low in language proficiency), the 
scale merits particular attention. A sample of the teacher *s 
rating scale may be found in the appendix of this monograph. 



I 
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i 
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Book Lists 



Beginning in grade four and continuing throu^ grade twelve, 
each subject was asked to list the books he had read during the 
previous year. The assumption, of course, is that the lists are 
incomplete since even an adult of good intelligence would have 
difficulty in remembering every book he. had read during a span of 
an entire year. Care was taken, however, to obtain as complete a 
record as possible. No subject was permitted to turn in a blank 
list. In those instances where a subject was a poor reader or 
perhaps was not able to write the titles of anything he had read, 
a member of the staff obtained the information orally and filled 
in the book list. For those subjects whose reading ability was so 
poor that they had not read a single book during the previous year. 
Information "was obtained on the magazines or comic books they had 
read in order to have at least some basis for determining their 



individual reading habltv; 



Other Data 



Among the other types of data accumulated during the course 
of the study were statements about the television programs the 
subjects watched, personality profiles, language questionnaires, 
records of school attendance, grades, and general state of health 



Hypotheses Being Tested 



Ar previously indicated, the total group of subjects was 
selected on the bases of sex, ethnic background, socio-economic 
status, and spread of intellectual ability. Thus the reader 
should bear in mind that even though it may not be stated 
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explicitly, whenever appropriate any given hypothesis will he 
tested in terms of these four characteristics as well as in 
terms of the particular characteristic mentioned. 

The theoretical base from which many of the research 
hypotheses emerge can be stated concisely; learning equips an 
individual with broad patterns of response rather than one-to«one 
relationships . This concept is more fully developed in the 
following two books; 



W. Edgar Yinacke: The Psychology of Thinking 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. 

Jerome S. Bruner, Jacqueline J. Goodnow, and George A. Austin; 

A Study of Thinking 

New York; John Wiley and Sons, 1957* 



Among the hypotheses being tested are the following: 



1. Subjects who have developed skill in the spoken language, 
using pitch, juncture, and stress effectively for purposes of oral 
cormnunication, will also develop the skills of writing, reading, 
and listening more fully than those who have not developed the 
same degree of skill in the spoken language. 

2. Subjects with the highest degree of ability in speech and 
writing will use more varied and flexible patterns of syntax than 
those with less ability. 

3. Subjects with high language proficiency will more 
frequently use phrases of all kinds in preference to longer 
subordinate clauses whenever a choice between the two is pdlissible. 

4. Subjects with high language proficiency will use modal 
auxiliaries and aspect to control the verb at an earlier* age auid 
more often than subjects with low language ability. 

5. Subjects with high language proficiency will use 
relational words (e.g., subordinating connections such as moreover, 
although, because , etc.) earlier, more often, and more accurately 
than other subjects. 

6. Subjects with high language proficiency will express more 
frequently than other subjects such matters as tentativeness and 
supposition. Their language will reflect flexibility rather than 
rigidity of thinking and expression. 
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7. Predictable stages of grovrbh in each feature of language 
will emerge and can be identified for individual subjects and 
groups. 

8. The relationships of ability in speech, reading, writing, 
and listening will be positive for the subjects. However, there 
will not be a uniform chronological development of all four areas 
of the language arts and the development of these abilities in 
individuals will not take place in an even manner. The tendency 
will be for overall development to follow the gains of each 
individual subject, but some subjects will make notable progress 
in one area of development (for exanople in reading or listening) 
at a time when very small gains in power are made in other areas 
(for example in speech or writing). 

9. Subjects proficient in language will use most optional 
grammatical transformations in their sentence structures and will- 
be more accurate in their obligatory grammatical transformations 
than those lacking in proficiency. 

10. Subjects with high ability in language will use more 
adverbial clauses of cause, concession, and condition than 
subjects of low language ability. 

11. Subjects with high language proficiency will be able to 
use and to interpret metaphorical and symbolic language and 
pictures with greater success than subjects with low language 
proficiency. 

12. Subjects from above average socio-economic status will 
develop language power earlier and to a greater competency than 
subjects from below average socio-economic status. 

13. If a subject *s socio-economic position re m a i ns constant, 
it will be possible to predict accurately his growth in language 
proficiency. 

14. Nonstandard English usage will be significantly less 
frequent for subjects of above average socio-economic status than 
for those of below average socio-economic status. 

15. Subjects who have the most, interaction with other persons 
will develop the skills of language more rapidly than those whose 
contacts with other persons are more limited. 

16. Subjects with highest ratings on school attendance will 
also rank highest on development of skill in language. 
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PART II, METHODS 



A General Statement on Methodology 

During the course of the study, many different kinds of 
nethod.s and analyses have been used. Some of these were new, 
originated for this investigation; some were derived from other 
research. In order that, future research workers mi^t use the 
same procedures for purposes of further application, verification, 
or refutation, the data have been collected and analyzed by 
methods allowing for repetition. Wherever applicable and 
appropriate, standard procedures of (quantitative and statistical 
description have been used. Methods derived from other research 
have been described and footnoted so one may easily locate the 
initistl study. New methods have been discussed at length, and 
when helpful, illustrative examples have been provided. Thus, by 
using a wide range of analyses, it is possible to present the 
status of the subjects' language ability at equally spaced periods 
of time. Whether one is interested in normative data for the 
group or in changes exhibited by individuals, the data will 
provide the answers. 

To simplify the presentation on methodology, the various 
methods and analyses have been classified into ten categories, 
each of which will be discussed individually. 

Segmenting the Flow of Oral Language 

A critical problem in the research was devising an objective 
method for segmenting the flow of oral language. Words alone, for 
example, offer a crude basis for numerical count but show nothing 
about relations among words. Traditional grammatical divisions, 
such as sentences, also blur important distinctions an(i often do 
not correspond to the actuality of oral language in which 
utterances may be only phrases or single words. As a consequence, 
the system of segmentation finally decided upon was one which 
combined several approaches , First the subjects * speech was 
segmented by oral intonation patterns and then, within such ^ 
intonation segments, syntactic units (each independent predication} 

were identified, 

, , , The first of these— intonation pattern— is judged by 
the contours of inflection, stress, and pause in the 
subject's voice. Because the segmentation is m^e in 
accordance with the sound-system of English, this 
first and more conprehensive segment is called a 
phonological unit . 
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. . . The second unit, usually a subdivision of the 

phonological unit but sometimes coextensive with it, is 
called a comnunication unit because it is identified by 
the meaning being conveyed. 

. • . Beyond these two kinds of segmentation, a third element 
still remained to be accounted for, an exceptionally 
interesting and frequent occurrence that could best be 
described as a taiigle of language making no semantic 
sense and impossible to classify phonologically or 
semantically. These language tangles have, therefore, 
been segmented separately and have been labeled mazes . 
Each of these three segments will now be described more 
fully and illustrated by examples. 

The Phonological Unit 

The phonological unit is an utterance that occurs between the 
pauses or silences within a subject *s speech; it is used in 
connection with the subject's pitch to show a pause or juncture in 
speech which is a clear-cut termination of the utterance. As an 
example, one child in the study said the following: 

I'm going to get a boy | 'cause he hit me. # I'm 
going to beat him up and kick him in his nose || and 
I'm going to get the girl, too. # 

The moments of silence, or pauses in the subject's speech, in 
association with his use of pitch, are shown by the two double- 
cross junctures this symbol is used to indicate a clear-cut 

termination of an utterance. Such a termination is usually marked 
by a definite pause, preceded by a diminishing of force and a drop 
in the pitch of the voice (or a rise in pitch for queries). The 
other two marks — the double-bar juncture (||) and the single-bar 
juncture ( | )— represent momentary silences, or pauses of less 
finality. In this example, the speaker used two definite 
phonological units, corresponding to the two sentences; these 
units were characterized by definite pauses preceded by a definite 
drop in pitch.^ The phonological unit, then. Is an utterance 
occurring between the silences represented by double-cross 
junctures . 



^ For a more complete discussion of these terms, see W. Nelson 
Francis, The Structure of American E nglish (New York: Ronald Press 
1958 )> P« 157> and Archibald A. Hill, Introduction to Linguistic 
Structures (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1958), pp. 13-30. 
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In the example shown above, the phonological units are 
actually identical to traditional grammatical sentences. However, 
the reader may be assured that subjects in this study often did 
not let their voices drop and pause at the end of every 
traditional sentence. Moreover, the subjects sometimes answered 
questions in phonological units which grammatically would be 
considered subordinate clauses. 

Spontaneous recognition of the phonological units exacts the 
utmost effort and concentration from whoever is marking them. 

Pitch, volume, and juncture are never used as regularly, precisely, 
and unambiguously as they would be in an ideal linguistic world. 
The clearest and ablest speakers among the subjects customarily do 
use intonation with great skill, signaling the endings of their 
utterances by unmistakably falling pitch, fading volume, and 
definite pause. Many are not this skilled, however, and 
furthermore each individual’s intonation system is unique; each 
element of vocal signaling — pitch, pause, stress — is relative to 
that individual’s idiosyncratic ways of speaking. Thus each 
speaker is a new challenge to the euialyst, who must become almost 
intuitively accustomed to that individual’s speed or 
deliberateness of speaking, ways of breathing, degrees of pitch 
variation, length of juncture, and amount of stress. Personal 
styles of impulsiveness, emphasis, and enunciation encircle the 
basic intonations and influence the analyst-listener. The Gestalt 
principle, that the elements one perceives are influenced by the 
ground and field against which they are received, could not be 
more strikingly exemplified. 

In practice, phonological units are not regularly identified 
in the research reported here. Earlier in the study, when the 
subjects were in the elementary grades, the phonological units 
were identified and marked, but since grade seven these markings 
have been used only when the analyst was puzzled about a maze or a 
communication unit. Experience has developed in the staff 
analyst an exceptional ability to segment the communication units 
on the typed transcript by listening to the recordings and using 
intonation as an aid. Occasionally, however, there is some doubt 
about where a particular communication unit begins or ends. In 
such cases, the tape is replayed again and again while several 
analysts listen in order to reach concurrence. In such cases, 
the phonological markings are carefully made on the transcript. 

Frequently, the problem requiring such replaying, careful 
listening, and analyst consensus and marking occurs when a subject 
completes an utterance and then adds an afterthought to it. Here 
are two examples taken from the transcripts: 
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X) # he loolts like he found buried treasure # on that old 
ship # 

2 ) # it * s about these four men # during the Civil War time # 

Study of afterthoughts like these reveals that the subjects 
usve a systematic method for linking afterthoughts to a previous 
utterance: the link is the subject *s introduction of the 

afterthought on the same low voice pitch with which he concluded 
the previous uttervance. If we mark for pitch the examples shown 
above (using 1 for low pitch, 2 for ordinary pitch, and 3 for high 
pitch), this is what we get: 

2 1 1 

1) # he looks like he found buried treasure # on that old 

1 

ship # 

2 1 1 

2) # it*s about these four men # during the Civil War time # 

"Low pitch linkage" is characteristic of afterthou^ts cast 
in many types of grammatical construction — prepositional phrases, 
infinitives, appositives, dependent clauses, 
l' 

JjCfi'f pitch following the typical sentence intonation pattern, 

2 3 1 

which is #, is a signal of sentence continuation, whereas 

2 

ordinary pitch is a signal of new sentence beginning: 

2 12 

# he likes to find shells # on the beach he looks for the new 

1 

ones washed up by the tide # 

Inasmuch as the main purpose of phonological segmenting in 
this research is to reinforce and substantiate decisions on 
communication units , these phonological units are not marked 
unless real doubt about a communication unit arises. The 
important aim in segmenting is to establish accurately the 
communication units and the mazes since they are the segments 
that tell the most about growth in language proficiency. 

The Communication Unit 

The communication unit is the most important method of 
segmentation used in this research. It is by this method that the 
typed trauiscripts of the subjects* oral interviews are divided and 
and anlyzed. In addition, this method of segmentation, used not 



only in the analysis of oral language but also in the analysis of 
the subjects* written compositions, gives rise to one of the most 
crucial measures of the research — the average number of words per 
communication unit. 

The definition of the communication unit may be stated either 
semantically or structurally. In semantic terms it is a group of 
words which cannot be further divided without the loss of their 
essential meaning « Basically, this is what Watts ha^ termed *'^the 
natural linguistic unit.*’l In structural terms, the communication 
unit in this research is each independent clause with its 
modifiers. No kind of segmentation is most efficiently achieved 
structurally, but it can be validated by the use of meaning. Some 
linguists have been critical of any use of "communication,’* or 
meaning, urging a rigorous use of structure alone. The writer, 
however, has seen no problem in using meaning an a double-check 
on the structural methodology actually being used; some mistakes 
have been located in this way, no dilemmas have arisen, and the 
research has retained a closer alliance with the ultimate purpose 
of language. In more recent research by Kellogg H^t, this same 
method of segmentation has been called the T-Unit.^ 

As an illustration of what would or would not comprise a 
communication unit, a very simple example may be shown. If one 
were to sty *’I know a boy with red hair," it would be a unit of 
communication. However, if the words "with red hair" had been 
omitted (chopped off, so to speak, by a different method of 
segmentation), the essential meaning of that particular unit of 
communication would have been changed. "I know a boy" does not 
mean the same thing as "I know a boy with red hair , " Thus in all 
cases,' the words comprising a communication unit will fall into 
one of the following three categories: 

(1) each independent grammatical predication 

(2) each answer to a question, an answer which lacks only 
the repetition of the question elements to satisfy the 
criterion of independent predication 

(3) each word such as "Yes" or "No" when given in answer to 
a question such as "Have you ever been sick?" 



^ A. F. Watts, The Language and Menteil Development of Children 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 19^), pp. 65-66. 

2 

Kellogg W. Hunt, Grammatical Structures Written at Three 
Grade Levels (Champaign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of 

English, 1965). 
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Thus, these units prove to he not exclusively semantic. They are 
also syntactic, being con^osed of independent predications 5 and 
in addition they can be identified by their form as well as by 
their meaning. Actually, Watts* use of the term "essential 
meaning" would be difficult to define scientifically. As a 
consequence, the formal definition adopted for this research— that 
of an independent clause between two silences--becomes more 
defensible than the semantic (or essential meaning) definition. 

The following exanq>les illustrate the method of tallying 
communication units. A slant line (/) marks the completion of 
each communication unit. (The # marks the completion of a 
phonological unit . ) Contractions of two words into one are 
counted as two words. 

Examples of Communication Units 

Transcript of subject *s Number of 

actual language conmunication 

units 



Number of words 
in each 
comaunication 
unit 



0 



'D 



I*m going to get a boy * cause 
he hit me. # / I*m going to 
beat him up and kick him in his 
nose II / and I*m going to get 
the girl, too. # / 



11 

13 

9 



Note that the first communication unit could not be divided 
after "boy" without the disappearance of (l) its essential meaning 
and (2) a subordinate clause that is a structural part of the 
independent predication. Note in the last two communication units 
that a compound predicate with the same subject is classified as 
one unit, but a compound sentence (which can be divided 
structurally and also without essential loss of meaning) becomes 
two communication units. This distinction is of Importance to 
this study and should be noted carefully by the reader. 

The Maze 

When listening to the subjects* recorded interviews or 
reading the typed transcripts of their oral language, one cannot 
help but notice how frequently they become confused or tangled in 
words . In many respects their behavior in language resembles the 
physical, behavior of someone who is trapped in a spatial maze. 
They thrash about in one direction or another, hesitating, making 
false starts, or needlessly repeating themselves, until fi n al l y 
they either abandon their goal or find a path leading to where 
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they wish to go. On occasion they stumble upon the path 
accidentally; on other occasions they have enough presence of mind 
to pause and try to reason exactly where they are. In this 
research these linguistic tangles have been labeled mazes . 

To define it more precisely, a maze is a series of words or 
initial parts of words which do not add up to a meaningful 
communication unit. It is an unattached fragment or a series of 
unattached fragments which do not constitute a communication unit 
and are not necessary to the cocimunication unit. Sometimes the 
mazes are long, consisting of ten or more words or fragments of 
words. On occasion the subjects persevere with the ideas they are 
trying to formulate, achieving a unit of communication despite 
their initial confusion. At other times the subjects abandon the 
ideas they are trying to express, perhaps finding the problem too 
difficult or too tiring to express, pr not worth the effort. It 
is entirely possible, of course, that in another situation, in 
which the motivation was much greater, the same idea represented 
in the maze might find its way to a clear expression of meaning. 
The energy level or the health of the subject may also be decisive 
factors in the child *s success or failure in converting an idea 
into a genuine unit of communication. 
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Examples of Mazes 



(Mazes are in brackets. 



The number of words in 



maze is circled. 




Transcript of sub ; )ect*s 
actual language 



Description of 
maze 



No.^f of 

communi" words 
cation in each 
units communi- 
cation 
unit 



1. ll'm going] . . . 
I’m goin* to build 
a flying saucer/ 
but I can't think 
how yet. # 



Short maze at the be- 
ginning of a communi- 
cation unit and in- 
tegrally related to 
that communication 
unit. 



2 (D-8 

7 



2. VIhen I was fixin* 
ready to go home, 
my mother called 
me up in the 
house/ an’ [l, I, 
have to] I have to 
get my hair 
combed. # 

3. I saw a hunter pro- 
gram last Sunday/ 
[an' he, an’ snow 
time he had to have 
lot uh, wah-h when 
he, uh, not too 
many dogs, he] . . 
and that’s all I 
think of that 
picture . 



Short maze in the 
middle of a com- 
munication unit and 
integrally related 
to that communica- 
tion unit. 



Long maze not imme- 
diately related to a 
communication unit. 
The child apparently 
drops the idea he was 
trying to express, 
deeming it too com- 
plicated for his 
powers . 



2 



2 



16 

1 - 0-7 




^ In the actual transcript, the analyst always brackets and 
encircles mazes in red pencil. 
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In studying the exaraples of mazes, the reader will note that 
when a maze is removed from a communication unit the remaining 
material always constitutes a straightforward, acceptable unit of 
communication. Furthermore, just as the communication units fall 
within phonological units, so too do the mazes. It should be 
noted, however, that mazes are not counted as communication units. 
The procedure has been to mark the maze in red brackets and enter 
a red number on the subject’s transcript (as shown by the circled 
numbers in the example above). Then, as a derivative of the 
initial, sinalysis, it is possible to compute such data as average 
words per maze, maze words as a percentaige of total words, etc., 
in order to have some measure of the subject's degree of 
linguistic confusion. 

Statistically, of course, the problem of dealing with mazes 
would seem relatively slight. After counting the words in a maze, 
one presumably has a number which may be compared to any other 
nuniber. In actual practice, however, mazes continue to be one of 
the more confusing variables encountered in this research. The 
examples shown are what one might term "textbook examples." Each 
is clearly defined so the reader will not become confused when 
trying to learn what has been studied. In the research itself, 
however, the subjects* language sometimes becomes so intricate 
that it is difficult to tell if one is actually dealing with a 
maze or with a false start that is too clearly spoken to be judged 
a maze and yet not completed to the point that it would be 
considered a communication unit.^ 

In addition to the difficulties sometimes encountered in 
analysis, there is a further problem with mazes which points up 
the fact that one should not become excessively dependent upon 
statistical measurement. Frequently the investigator has 
encountered two subjects who have an equal proportion of mazes; 
and yet, when studying other measures of their language ability, 
one notices that the language skills of the subjects in question 
appear to be inherently different. For example a subject with a 
low maze count may be the type of person one would describe as 
being thoughtful, reflective, and careful to speak precisely. On 
the other hand, the mere fact that the proportion of mazes is low 
is no proof that the subject actually has these characteristics. 

A low maze count is also associated with subjects classified as 



In the most intricate flows of language, a subject may have 
one or two uncon^leted thoughts, an aside having only a tenuous 
bearing on what is being said, and a further flow of language that 
culminates in a completed unit. Each of these in turn may have 
one or two maze words within it in addition to mazes at the 
beginning or end of the given segment. 






exceptionally poor in language ability, those who tend to speak in 
slow, short communication units because of a basic difficulty in 
verbalizing their ideas. 

The opposite case is those who have a high proportion of mazes. 
Here again we may encounter two extremes of language ability. In 
one instance a subject may be so bright and eager to communicate 
that his speech tends to bubble forward and produce a high 
incidence of mazes. In another case, a high maze count may be the 
result of a complete disorganization of thought — a lack of verbal 
control which produces a constant series of hesitations and false 
starts.*^ 

First Level of Analysis 

After segmenting a subject’s transcript into a series of 
co mmuni cation units, the next problem faced by the investigator 
was to find a method of classifying these units of communication 
so any given subject could be compared to any other. In this 
research, the decision was made to classify communication units 
according to a system of basic structural patterns. In all a 
total of nine patterns (and one pattern described as a partial) 
were used, and examples of these are shown below. 



Pattern 


Symbol 


Examples 


one 


1 2 or 1 (2) 
(Subject-Verb) 


Mary eats, (or) 
Mary is home. 


two 


12 4 

(Subject-Verb-Direct Object) 


Mary eats strawberries. 


three 


1 @ 5 

(Subject -Linking Verb- 
Complement ) 


Strawberries are berries. 
Strawberries are good. 


four 


12 3 4 

(S ub j e c t -Verb -Indir e c t 
Object-Direct Object) 


Mary threw the dog some 
biscuits. 



Still another case which tends to produce a high maze count 
is the occasional subject whose language seems to reflect a 
certain affectation on his part. He shifts backward and forward 
and uses a great many asides in his spoken language, speaking 
with relative clarity and yet unable to fit each complicated piece 
of thought into a unified whole. 
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Pattern 



Symbol 



Examples 



3 



3 



3 



] 



3 



Q 



! 



0 



r 



u 



five 



12 4 6 

(Subject-Verb-Direct Object* 
Outer Complement) 



They elected Mary 
president. 

They thought Susie 
conceited. 



six 



( 1 )® 1 

(Expletive -Linking Verb- 
Subject) 



Here is Mary. 
There are four 
houses on Lime 
Street . 



seven 



Questions 



How does he do it? 
Is he here? 



eight 



Passive forms 



Strawberries were 
eaten by Mary. 



nine 



Requests, commands 



Go home, (or) 
go home. 



Let us 



(ten) 



Partials 



Any incomplete unit. 
(This is not 
actually a pattern 
like the preceding 
nine patterns.) 



The reader should note that the First Level of Analysis 
includes a grammatical classification of each communication unit 
being studied. This procedure includes identifying the component 
parts of each unit as to function and identifying movable elements 
including clauses and phrases. 



Also of importance is the fact that mazes do not fall into 
any of the ten patterns shown above. The purpose of using the 
patterns was to find a method of classifying communication units; 




The precise symbols used in the analysis of communication 
units (such as 0 = ellipsis of an essential part of the sentence) 
have not been reproduced for use in this monograph. These 
symbols, as well as a more detailed discussion of the methods of 
the First Level of Analysis, are available in the following 'two 
publications by the investigator ; The Language of Ele^ntary 
School Children (Champaign, Illinois; National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1963 ), and Language Ability ; Grades Seven , 
Eight, and Nine (Washington, D.C.; Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966). 
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analysis has shcfwn that once any mazes have been removed, all 
communication units fall into one of the above categories. 

From the First Level of Analysis, then, it is possible to 
determine the frequency and variety of structural patterns used by 
the subjects. In addition, since samples of the sub jects * written 
language have also been obtained, it is possible to determine 
whether or not subjects use the same patterns in their writing as 
in their speaking.^ 

Second Level of Analysis 

The Second Level of Analysis in actually a deeper and more 
penetrating analysis of each of the component elements studied 
at the First Level. At this stage each communication unit has 
already been classified into its structural pattern, each has been 
carefully dissected from the standpoint of grammar, and each is 
now ready to be subjected to a variety of statistical techniques . 
Obviously, the possibilities for fruitful analysis are virtually 
without limit, and this phase of the investigation is designed to 
answer such questions as the following: 

... Do some subjects use more subordination than 
others ? 

... Do younger children tend to use single words 
rather than phrases or clauses for subjects 
and objects? 

. . . Which subjects use the more complicated nominals? 

. . . What can be learned from an intensive study of 
verbs ? 

These, of course, are only a few of the questions that could be 
posed. Once any given piece of data has been analyzed, it is also 
possible to link it to the other data accumulated during the 
course of the study. For example, it might be of value to 
deteimine whether or not a high score on a standardized test of 
reading were associated with such variables as a high degree of 
subordination or a large repertoire of movable elements found in 
the subject *s oral communication units. And to go a step further, 
the data could then be compared on the bases of sex, eth^c 
background, socio-economic status, and inte3JLectual ability. 



^ The data could also be used to show whether or not the 
patterns occurring in children *s readers correspond to the 
patterns children use in their spoken and written language. 
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Two Analytic al Methods Used during Earlier 
Phasss of the Investigation 

During the course of the investigation, two additional tools 
of analysis have been developed which may be of interest to some 
readers . These are the Function of Communication Units and the 
Classification of Oral Language Style . Both have proven 
successful as methods of analysis; the precise methodology as well 
as the supporting statistical data may be found in a previous 
publication by the investigator.^ 

An Empirical Method of Determining Language Proficiency 

This particular method of analysis is still in the tentative 
stages of development. A Summary Sheet such as the following 
model would be completed for each child. Once this had been 
accoD^lished, it would then be possible to determine which 
features of language were contributing the most consistent 
scores and which features were erratic and out -of -keeping with the 
other scores on the sheet. Gradually the list of language 
features at the left-hand side of the sheet would be changed as 
weak, inconsistent features were eliminated, and strong, 
consistent features were retained. 



^ Walter Loban, The Language of Elementary School Children 
(Champaign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 

1963). ok- 



1 

] 

1 



■) 



1 



] 

3 

1 



|Er!c 



Model Sunnnary Sheet ^ 

Subject's Name: John X. Socio-Economic Rating III 

Standard Score 



Language Feature 



Length of communication unit (oral) 

Length of comnunication unit (written) 

Nuniber of subordinate clauses of concession, 
condition, purpose, manner, result, and 
comparison 

Amount of subordination (non-finite verbs) 

Number of relational words (subordinating 
connectors ) 

Number of words in movable positions 

Use of modals and aspect in complex verb phrases 

Use of passive voice 

Number of words used for elaborating 
communication units 

Freedom from mazes (oral) 

Freedom from gross nonstandard English usage (oral) 

Nuniber of original metaphors 

Ratio of finite and non-finite verbs to remainder 
of words in communication units 



(Z -score above or 
below the mean) 

+ 7 
+ 3 



Rating on written compositions 



TOTAL 



+12 

+ 6 

+ 1 

+ 4 

+ 9 

0 

+l6 
+ 2 
+ 8 

- 2 

+ 6 

±1 

+76 



The language features presented on the Model Summary Sheet 
are subject to change depending upon what is learned in 
preliminary tests of the method. The reader will note that 
Z -scores (standard scores) are a way of equating the distribution 
of scores on the various language features. Each language feature 
is treated separately by the Z -scores technique with the 
mean arbitrarily listed as ^0 and each standard deviation away 
from the mean tsdten as 3.0 points. By use of this technique we can 
then add the Z -scores to obtain a toteO. for each subject . Each of 
us has undoubtedly had a grammar school teacher who told him that 
it is simply not possible to add apples to oranges. By use of the 
Z -score technique we actually obtain an abstract number which 
malces this possible. 
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Of particular importance would be a special study to 
determine whether or not a few language features actually serve to 
discriminate language proficiency Just as well as the complete 
list on the Summary Sheet . If this proved to be the case, tests 
of language proficiency could then be standardized, the use of 
teachers * ratings would become a validating factor rather than a 
method of selection, and we shall have arrived at a relatively 
single, inexpensive method for objectively measuring each 
individual student's ability to use language. 

The Amount of Subordination 



Subordination is typically a more mature and difficult form 
of syntactical structure than simple parallel statements connected 
but . Furthermore, subordination makes possible a more 
coherent organization of related statements. Usually one thinks 
of dependent clauses when subordination is mentioned, but 
prepositional, participial, infinitive, and gerund phrases, as well 
as dependent clauses, are syntactical strategies for classifying 
thou^t relationships; through them, speakers communicate more 
complex propositions than are usually possible with simple 
independent clauses. 

Some measure or index of subordination should reveal a 
difference between subjects proficient with language and those who 
are not. LaSrant was probably the first researcher to analyze 
subordination by a clearly defined series of rules. ^ She studied 
clauses as indications of skill in written language and developed 
a subordination index, dividing the number of. subordinate clauses 
by the total number of clauses in each subject's writing. Thus 
her subordination index is the percentage of dependent clauses 
among all the clauses written by an individual. Her index does 
not take into account any subordinating accomplished by 
infinitives, participles, and gerunds, whether these non-finite 
verbs be single or in phrases. In other words, her formula deals 
only with finite verbs and does not include the non-finite verbs 
(infinitives, participles, gerunds) or any other subordinating 
syntactical methods such as prepositional phrases , nominative 



^ In LaBrant's research a subordinate clause which modifies an 
independent element of the communication unit is termed "first- 
order subordination." Subordination which modifies another 
subordinate element, which in turn modifies an independent 
element, is called "second-order subordination." Lou IisBrant, "A 
Study of Certain Language Developments of Children in Grsuies 4-12 
Inclusive," Genetic Psychology Monographs , l4:5 (1933), PP* 387- 

491. 
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absolutes, and appositives. Following LaBrant several studies 
added to the body of knowledge on subordination. ^ 



Another index of clausal subordination has emerged from the 
recent research of Kellogg Hunt.^ This, too, is based upon 
writing and restricted to finite verbs, but it is computed 
differently. Hunt divides the number of main clauses plus 
subordinate clauses by the number of main clauses. 



Neither of these indexes deals with non-finite verbs or other 
methods of subordinating. Many scholars conceive of 
"subordination*' as being only that of finite verbs, but this seems 
an unnecessary and narrowing concept of what subordinating 
actually is in human communication. 

The ability to express natural or logical relations, however, 
does not depend solely upon finite verbs. Analysis of proficient 
speakers and writers reveals skillful use of prepositional phrases, 
infinitives, appositives, gerunds, and other strategies of 
structure to compress ideas into more mature, meaningful forms. 
Therefore, valuable pioneering though it was, the LaBrant index of 
subordination remains nevertheless an incomplete method of 
analyzing the structural complexity used by speakers and writers 
for density and compression of thought. Mature speaks and writers 
also replace dependent clauses with phrases of all kinds, as in 
these examples: 



^ M. V. Bear, "Children's Growth in the Use of Written 
Language," Elementary English Review , l6 (1939 )> PP- 312-319- 

F. K. Heider and G. M. Heider, "A Comparison of Sentence 
Structure of Deaf and Hearing Children, " Psychological Monographs , 
52:1 (1940), pp. 42-103. 

2 

Hunt, o£. cit . 



LaBrant 



Hunt 



Number of subordinate clauses 
Subordinate plus main clauses 



Subordinate plus main clauses 
Main clauses 
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Less Mature 



More Manure 



When Nina had fed the baby, she 
hurried after her father. 



Having fed the baby, Nina 



hurried after her father. 
(Present perfect participle) 



Literature is written so that 
it can clarify the real world. 



Literature is witten to 
clarify the real world, 
(infinitive phrase) 



The dog was in such a wild fury 
that he bit his master. 



In his wild fury the dog bit 
his master. 

(Prepositional phrase) 



The function of clauses may also reveal degrees of proficiency 
in language. Templin found that subjects age eight use five times 
as many subordinate clauses as subjects age three, but the 
difference varies according to type of clause;^ the eight-year- 
old subjects use only four times as many adverb clauses, compared 
with seven times as many noun clauses and twelve times as many 
adjective clauses for the three -year -old subjects. Evidently the 
ability to use adjective clauses is a later stage of development, 
and Templin* s research shows a way toward establishing stages of 
development in language. Lawton's research also shows that socio- 
economic differences in the use of the adjective clause are 
apparent at age twelve, but by age fifteen the working-class boys 
have caught up with the middle -class boys. Noun clauses used as 
objects are very common and are learned early in life, but noun 
clauses used as nominals (subjects, complements, and appositives) 
are much later developments, and some subjects in Lawton's 
research do not develop them very well at ali;^ 

Although clauses are often a less skillful syntactic strategy 
than verbal clusters in the writing of expert stylists, they do 
prove to be a sign of language proficiency in the speech and 
writing of the subjects in this longitudinal study. Included in 
any study of these amplifying clusters should be a count of the 
nuniber of words in them. In this research, this has not been done 
as yet, but it is important to note that Hunt found the increase 
in length of communication units related to length of dependent 
clauses. 3 



^ Mildred C . Templin, Certain Language Skills in Children 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1957). 

2 

Denis Lawton, "Social Class Differences in Language 
Development: A Study of Some Samples of Written Work,* Language 
and Speech. Vol. 6, Part 3 (1963), pp. 120-l4,3» 

3 

Hunt, o£. cit. 
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In the early years of this . longitudinal study, the 
investigator devised a weighted index of subordination that 
permitted a limited place to non-finite verbs. This index tallied 
nil dependent clauses as follows 

1 point for each dependent clause (first-order dependent clauses) 

2 points for any dependent clause modifying or within another 
dependent clause (second-order dependent clauses) 

2 points for any dependent clause containing a verbal construction 
such as an infinitive, gerund, or participle 

3 points for any dependent clause within or modifyi:^ another 
dependent clause which, in turn, is within or modifies another 
dependent clause (third-order dependent clauses) 

The reader should note that only if non-finite verbs or verb 
phrases occurred within a dependent clause was any notice taken of 
them. Non-finite verbal structures outside the dependent clause 
were icnored as were prepositional phrases, yet these are also 
p^L^ structural means of subordinating ideas. Even so, this 
limited wei^ted index of subordination revealed ^subjects 

high in language proficiency scored higher than a random group of 
subjects or a group low in language proficiency, and all three 
groups showed an increase on the index as chronological age 
increased. However, this particular index, because of the 
limitations described, needs to be replaced by a better index. 



In England, Lawton became convinced by studies of social 
class differences in language that maturity of expression is 
marked not only by an increase in the frequency of use of 
subordinate clauses but also in the complexity of their 
structuring. He states: "Several attempts have been made to 

measure this kind of complexity, and it was decided to employ 
Loban*s weighted index of subordination, which has the merit of 
taking some non-finite constructions into account as well as 
finite. The results . . . show clearly that the ability to use 
subordinations of greater complexity than the first order 
dependence may be an index of age development but that class 
differences are once again more important. . . . It is felt, 
however, that although important differences have been indicated 
the measures used are linguistically very crude and are not a 
satisfactory method of carrying on investigations of any greater 
complexity. It would seem to be essential that future research 
in this field should be carried out using the methods of modern 



^ Walter Loban, The Language of Elementary School Children 
(Champaign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 

1963 ). .29. 



linguistics rather than trying to ad^pt the old-fashioned 
categories of conventional grammar," 

As a result of all these studies, tW'O possibilities for 
studying subordination are being considered in the present 
research. The first of these is a more comprehensive weighted 
index of subordination, one that will extend beyond the finite 
verb of the dependent clause. The second possibility is the use 
of transformational grammar to assess subordination. Each of 
these two possibilities will be discussed in turn. 



The New Weighted Index of Subordination 




1 

1 



This new index will be called an Elaboration Index because it 
will be computed for each communication unit and represent ways in 
which the basic subject and predicate of each independent clause 
are elaborated into a more complex structure. 

1 point for each adverb or adjective, single participle, single 
infinitive, or single gerund (ones that are not in phrases or 
clauses ) 

2 points for each prepositional phrase, participial phrase, 
gerund phrase, or infinitive phrase 

4 points for each dependent clause and each infinitive clause 

5 points if the dependent or infinitive clause is embedded in or 
modifies another dependent clause (second-order) 

6 points if the dependent or infinitive clause is embedded in or 
modifies another dependent clause that is itself already 
embedded in or modifying still another dependent clause (third 
order) 

2 points for each appositive 

3 points for each deeply complicated appositive— an appositive 
with a verb or verbal in it 

2 points for each nominative absolute 

If a dependent clause modifies a word in a phrase (it's about a 
slave boy who had no parents ) , count 2 for the phrase and 4 for 
the clause; nothing extra added for this structure. 

The Use of Transformational Grammar to Assess Subordination 

Analysis of subordination by transformational gr ammar may 
possibly accomplish the same goal with more methodological 
precision. Complex sentences are made up or generated from 
severeLL source sentences. The matrix sentence, or independent 



^ Lawton, o£, cit., p. 138. 
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clause, has embedded in it— grafted onto it— a number of other 
sentences; particularly important is the fact that some 
transformations will have deletions, becoming participles or 
gerunds, for instance; they, too, would be counted just as is 
everything that is nested into the main kernel sentence. 

Although the two analyses just described have not been 
carried out as yet, other elements of subordination have been 
studied. Using the High, Low, and Random groups, the researcher 
has taken thirty communication units from the same place in each 
subject *s transcript, at a point where the subject's flow of 
language is most fluent and uninterrupted. These language samples 
for grades six, eight, ten, and twelve have been analyzed for the 
following features: 

The number and kind of dependent clauses 

The function of noun clauses 

The types of adverb clauses 

Sentence patterns 

Kellogg Hunt's average number of clauses per communication 
unit 

Structural Dislocations in Oral Language 

Like subordination, the study of mazes, hesitations, and 
false starts has been difficult to develop systematically. These 
tangles of words and sudden shifts in direction of thought 
certainly give every evidence of constituting an important subject 
for research in oral language. In writing, where the writer is 
separated from his reader, such false starts and incoherences are 
less likely to occur and, if they do occur, are crossed out and 
revised. Glie very nature of oral language, in which a speaker can 
easily modify his communication, shift to a new approach, or add 
qualifications to a thought, encourages structural dislocations 
many of which end up as mazes rather than grammatical structures . 

In this research, experimentation with systems of classifying 
these hesitations and false starts is still in process. At the 
present there has been a definitional change on one particular 
type of maze. The reader should note this point carefully since 
the change in analysis alters the statistical findings on mazes as 
they relate to the High, Low, and Total groups of subjects in a 
previous monograph.^ The following four examples illustrate the 



^ Walter Loban, The Language of Elementary School Children 
(ChazEpaign, Illinois: NationEil Council of Teachers of English, 

1963), PP. 28-33. 
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type of oral language that has previously been considered a maze 
but is now classified as a false start rather than a maze.^ In 
the examples shown below> a maze as presently treated has been set 
off in brackets; a false start as presently treated has been 
underlined. 

1. I was sick for about two da-- I was in the hospital 
for two weeks. 

2. [l was] I was sick for about two da— I was in the 
hospital for two weeks. 

3. 1 1 was] I was sick [for] for about two da— I was in 



In the last example sho\«i above the subject is obviously too 
confused to be considered as speaking coherently; thus past and 
’ present treatment are identical . 

Difficulties with Conventional Usage and Grammar 

In earlier studies on nonstandard usage and grammar, the 
research carried out was done on the written language of the 



^ Note also that the present treatment often increases the 
number of mazes while simultaneously decreasing the words in 



the hospital for two weeks . 



4. [l was uh I was sick uh for uh for two d-da- week—] I 
was in the hospital for two weeks. 



2 



Present Treatment 



2 



Previous Treatment 




(JJ - 8 
0 - 8 
^ - 8 
^ - 8 




8 



mazes. 



^ A circled number such as = 7 maze worvis. 

A triangular number such as /7\ = 7 false -start words 



tallied with words in units. 

A regularly printed number such as 8 = words in the unit 
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subjects rather than on their oral language. As a result it was 
necessary to modify certain categories; and in a few causes such as 
punctuation, spelling, and capitalization, the categories were 
completely eliminated. ^ 

In the present investigation a total of 21 categories of 
nonstandard usage and grammar have been identified. Each of 
these has been studied in detail for the entire thirteen-year 
period, using four special subgroups designated as High Caucasian, 
Low Caucasian, Low Negro and Random. An explanation of each 
category as well as illustrative examples will be presented at a 
later point in this monograph together with further details on 
methodology and statistical findings. 

Scales Developed during the Course of this Investigation 

The two most notable scales developed during the course of 
the investigation are the teacher *s rating scale and the index of 
writing ability. 



The Teacher's Ratitig Scale 

This particular scale has actually been discussed in detail 
in the section of this monograph titled The Data Collected . The 
purpose here is merely to note that in addition to its providing 
the statistical basis on which the High and Low groups were 
selected, the teacher's rating scale is a general scale that may 
easily be adapted to other research. 

The Index of Writing Ability" 

The index of writing ability is a scale developed and refined 
by the investigator during the course of the research. The 
initial purpose was to provide a guide by which two judges, both 



^ W. W. Charters, "Minimum Essentials in Elementary Language 
and Grammar, A Second Report," l6th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education^ Ft. I Ccbicago: NSSE, 1917). 

L. J. O'Rourke, Rebuilding the English Curriculum i; A Report 
of a Nationwide Study of English (Washington ; The Psychological 
Institute, 1934). 

^ To date the investigation has focused only on the oral 
language of the subjects. When the analysis is extended to the 
subjects* written language, categories such as punctuation, 
spelling, and capitalization will be Included. 
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teachers of English, could rate the compositions of each subject 
in the study. The two judges were given the following set of 
directions ; 

(1) Review the writing scale thorou^^ly and keep a copy of 
it at your desk when reading the subjects * con^ositions . 

(2) Note that the items in the scale are not intended to 
weigh equally. You should consider the relationship of any single 
element in the composition to the whole; vary the weight of any 
given element according to the way the subject has succeeded in 
using it in combination with other elements . 

(3) Note further that the items in the scale which are 
marked by an asterisk (*) are most likely to be the crucial items. 

(4) Read each composition a number of times in order to gain 
a genuine impression of the subject's writing ability. This will 
fi0.so help you to more easily weigh the various elements in 
relation to each other. 

(5) When you are ready to rate the composition, assign a 
single Arabic numeral from 1 iS. 1£ iSL accordajice with this guide. 

(6) Note that the subject's name has been folded down in 
order to eliminate any subjective judgment on your part. Place 
your rating at the top of the paper and then refold it so that the 
second judge may see neither the subject's name nor the rating you 
have assigned to the composition. 

INDEX OF WRITING ABILITY 
I SUPERIOR — 10 . 9 

*... Has a clear thesis statement, stated or clearly in^lied, 
and the composition supports this statement. 

*... Has a consistent and appropriate point of view. 

•w,,. Organizes his ideas; a definite plan is apparent. 

*... Achieves clarity of content. 

*... Has proportion, development, and completeness. 

*... Uses well-constructed sentences— clear. Idiomatic, and 
typical of accepted usage. 

*,,, Uses relational (transitional) words ( yet , however, since, 
etc.), to bridge the parts of his writing. 
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... Employs a variety of sentence arrangements suitable to 
his intention. 

. . . Uses a variety of phrases and clauses , moving them about 
to achieve greater effectiveness. 

. . . Gives a setting, often indicating time and place . 

... Includes a title which indicates the unity of the content. 

... Employs vigorous verbs. 

. . . Enqploys a vivid, picture -evoking vocabulary, specific 
rather than general (precise words). 

. . . Displays imaginative or creative power throu^ seme 

method such as figurative language, irony, notable style, 
or unusual interpretation that is not irrational. 

. . . Uses conventional spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization. 

II HIGH AVERAGE — 8, 7 

*... Begins to organize, but the basis of organization is not 
firm enough to control the material coo^letely. 

*... Uses a few relational words, but not enou^ to give 
smoothness . 

*... Tends to generalities rather than specificity. 

*... Gives obvious rather than fresh or original 
interpretation. 

... Uses limited sentence variety. 

. . . Displays ordinary vocabulary. 

. r . Uses reasonably appropriate spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization . 

III LOW AVERAGE — 6, 5 

*... Makes little or no attempt to organize or shows 

inadeq[uate awareness of his basis for organization. 

. . . Uses no relational words . 

... Employs weak.. or faulty sentence structure, indicating 
lack of understanding of sentence construction. 

. . • Osploys a limited vocabulary. 







Ill LOW AVERAGE — 6, 5 (continued) 

... Tends to be fragmentary, or, in longer writing, 
disjointed or formless. 

... Gives no interpretation or at best an unrelated or weak 
one; interprets only the obvious, barely achieving 
interpretation . 

. . . Uses poor spelling and faulty punctuation. 

IV MARGINAL — 4, 3 

... Achieves chiefly incomplete, incoherent, or meaningless 
expressions . 

... Employs occasional groups of related words. 

... Fails to complete some words. 

... Uses lists of words related to the subject. 

... Uses barely comprehensible spelling. 

V ILLITERATE — 2, 1 

. . . Resorts to pictures or drawings . 

... Uses meaningless symbols or tangles of letters . 

... Lists words either unrelated or only partially related to 
the subject. 

The reader should note that after each judge has rated a 
given composition, two separate Arabic numbers will have been 
assigned to the composition (each number from 1 to 10 as per the 
instructions). The final step is to combine these two maabers euid 
arrive at a Roman numeral, designation from I to V (Superior to 
Illiterate). However, this step is not a simple averaging process. 
If the ratings of both judges fall within one of the Roman numeral 
categories, the subject is assigned that rating. In cases where 
there is disagreement- -where the combined judgment crosses from 
one Roman numeral category to another, a third judge reads the 
composition in question; the rating assigned represents the 
agreement of two out of three people acting as judges. During the 
course of the investigation the two judges were in agreement in 
approximately 95 cent of the cases . Thus a third judgment was 
necessary on only about 5 cent of the conq)ositions . 

Once each composition had been assigned a final rating, these 
ratings were then used to compare the High and Low groups to the 
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Total group as well as to obtain findings on writing ability m it 
relates to such features as reading scores, oral language ability, 
and socio-economic status. 

Tests Derived from Other Research 

During the course of the research, the investigator made use 
of three tests which were developed hy other research workers and 
which deserve particular mention. These are ( 1 ) a test 
subordinating connectives, ( 2 ) a kindergarten vocabulary test, and 
( 3 ) a personality inventory designed to measure attitudinal 
dimensions such as aesthetic, theoretic, and prudent. 

A Test of Subordinating Connectives 

This particular test was actually discussed in the section of 
the monograph titled ©le Data Collected . The purpose here is simply 
to point out that it was derived from a multiple -choice test 
devised by A. F. Watts. ^ 

In the present research, scores on this test make it possible 
to compare the High and Low groups to the Total group as well as to 
determine the degree to which socio-economic status may e 
responsible for the ability to correctly use subordinating 
connectives such as however, moreover, and although . 

The Kindergarten Vocabulary Test 

The andergarten Vocabulary Test is actually the third aspect 
of the present investigation which was based on the work of A. F. 
Watts, ttie British researcher .2 The design of the test, together 
with the age level of the subjects, makes it necessary to 
administer the test orally to each individual. In the present 
investigation this was done in the latter part of the kindergarten 

year. 

The ICindergarten Vocabulary Test contains 100 items, each in 
the form of a question posed by the interviewer. Typical of the 



^ Watts, 0£. PP* 302-305. 

^ As indicated previously, Watts* ’’natural linguistic unit” was 
the inspiration for defining the communication unit, even thou^ 
the structural form rather than Watts * semantic form became the 
eventual test of a communication unit. 
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questions are those in which the interviewer asks, "What am I 
touching?" as he places his finger on his nose, eyebrows, or elbow. 

In some cases it was necessary to change a British item such as 
teahouse to an American version such as restaurant or ^ cafe . A 
frei^uency distribution together with statistical details on the 
Kindergarten Vocabulary Test will be found in a later section 
titled A Statistical Description of the Sample . 

The Personality Inventory 

The personality inventory used in this research was designed by 
T. Bentley Edwards of the School of Education at the University of 
California in Berkeley.^ The inventory contains a total of 72 items, 
each of \dxich may be answered in any of six ways ranging from 
strongly agree to strongly disagree. The end result of the test is 
to obtain six scales of attitudinal dimensions such as prudent- 
^ 1 nmpt^i,ate or theoretic-aesthetic which may then be compared to such 
features as the subject's writing scores, his average words per 
communication unit, or his socio-economic status. In the present 
research, this personality inventory was given to each subject in 
grade eleven. 



^ The British version of the test may be found in Watts * book, 

The Language and Mental Development of Children, o£. cit . , pp. 280-283 ? 

^ A complete copy of the inventory as well as information on its 
development and uses may be found in the following publication; 

T. Bentley Edwards and Alan B. Wilson, "Attitudes tow^d the 
Study of School Subjects ." Educational Theory , VIII: 4 (l95o), PP. 
275-284. 

T. Bentley Edwards and Alan B. Wilson, "The Development Scales 
of Attitudinal Dimensions," Journal of Experimental Education, VIII: 1 

(1959), PP- 3-36. 
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A Brief Statement about the Sample 

As indicated earlier in this monograph, the investigator 
used a stratified sample of 338 subjects to represent a cross- 
section of children who were then (in 1953) entering the public 
school system of Oakland, California. The bases for selection 
were stated to be sex, ethnic baclcground, socio-economic status, 
and spread of intellectual ability. In the following paragraphs 
each of these will be discussed in turn. 

Sex, Ethnic Background, and Socio-Economic Status 

To simplify the presentation of statistical data, it would 
be best to look first at the method for classifying the subjects 
according to socio-economic status. For all subjects in this 
research, the occupations of both parents (or of legaJL guardians) 
were determined, and these occupations were then classified 
according to the Minnesota Scale for Paternal Occupations 

In the present investigation the socio-economic ratings were 
carried out by two judges, and in cases of disagreement (which 
were actually negligible) the investigator himself provided a 
third judgment .2 once the ratings were finalized, the subjects 
then fell into one of the seven major categories comprising the 
Minnesota Scale ; 

I Professional 





II Sem -professional and managerial 
III Clerical, skilled trades, and retail business 



The Minnesota Scale was developed at the Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota, as a basis for classifying 
persons into socio-economic groups at a time when the Institute 
was looking for an instrument which would enable it to secure a 
cross-section of the population. (See The Minnesota Scale for 
Paternal Occupations , Institute of Child Welfare, Uhiversity of 
Minnesota, University Press, n.d.) 

2 

I'he Minnesota Scale contains approximately 500 occupations 
rated on a seven-point scale. Sulbjective judgments were thus 
held to a minimum. 
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IV (The Minnesota Scale reserves this category for all 
farmers . ) 

V Semi-skilled occupations, minor clerical positions, and 
minor business. 

VI Sli^tly skived trades and other occupations requiring 
little training or ability. 



VII Day laborers of all classes. 

The reader will note that the present 

This would seem to imply that no subjects would fall into category 
w (f^s)! H^ever, this was not actually the case since the 
^oio^^Sc Ltings’in the present study reflect the average 
of both parents * occupations .-^ 

Of the 338 subjects initially in the study, 156 were mle Md 
182 were female. The age range of the subjects ^.O to 5-9^ears, 
and the ethnic breakdown was Caucasian (62.4^), Ne^o (3a.W an 
Oriental (5.6%). However, for the purpose of making a 
economic comparison of the subjects in an early year as . 

a late year of the study, grade three has been comp^e gr 
twelve, rather than attempting to use the data obtained 

kindergarten.^ The actual number of subjects at ^a e aata 

pSr^lve are shown in Table 1; Table 2 presents the same data 

in per cent. 



1 Tvoically a socio-econcaiic rating of IV was the result of a 
mothe?^ho^S I Skilled clerical worker 

was a semi-sldLlled factory worker (v), resulting in the a ag 
IV as the family socio-economic rating. 

2 The decision to use grade three was f 

manv voung children exhibit about parental occupations, men a 
child in kindergarten says that his father wor^ in a j 

were more aware of the actual work done by their parents. 
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TABLE 1 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS BY SEX AND ETHNIC GROUP 
(Actual Number of Subjects) 

Grade Three 



Sex and Ethnic 

Group Socio-Economic Status 





I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Total 


Caucasian Boys 


17 


19 


18 


9 


9 


0 


1 


73 


Caucasian Girls 


13 


21 


19 


2 


11 


10 


1 


77 


Negro Boys 


0 


3 


4 


5 


9 


16 


4 


4l 


Negro Girls 


0 


0 


2 


6 


13 


19 


l4 


54 


Oriental Boys 


0 


0 


1 


1 


4 


1 


1 


8 


Oriental Girls 


0 


2 


0 


1 


7 


0 


0 


10 


Total 


30 


45 


44 


24 


53 


46 


21 


263 



Grade Tvrelve 



Sex and Ethnic 



Group Socio-Economic Status 





I 


II 


III 


I IV 




VI 


VII 


I Total 


Caucasian Boys 


i4 


14 


11 


8 


' 6 


0 


0 


53 


Caucasian Girls 


11 


16 


12 


1 


7 


7 


1 


55 


Negro Boys 


0 


3 


4 


4 


7 


16 


4 


38 


Negro Girls 


0 


0 


1 


6 


13 


17 


11 


48 


Oriental Boys 


0 


0 


1 


1 


4 


1 


1 


8 


Oriental Girls 


0 


1 


0 


1 


7 


0 


0 


9 


Total 

1 


25 

1 


* 1 


^ 1 


21 


44 


1 


' 17 


211 




o 
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TABLE 2 



SOCIO-ECONO!1IC STATUS BY SEX AjND ETHNIC GROUP 

(In per cent) 



Sex and Ethnic 



Grade Three 

Socio-Economic Status 





I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Total 


Caucasian Boys 


6.47 


7.23 


6.85 


3.42 


3.42- 


0.00 


0.38 


27.77 


Caucasian Girls 


4.94 


7.98 


7.23 


0.76 


4.18 


3.80 


0.38 


29.27 


Negro Boys 


0.00 


l.l4 


1.52 


1.90 


3.42 


6.08 


1.52 


15.58 


Negro Girls 


0.00 


0.00 


0.76 


2.28 


4.96 


7.22 


5.32 


20.54 


Oriental Boys 


0.00 


0.00 


0.38 


0.38 


1.52 


0.38 


0.38 


3.04 


Oriental Girls 


0.00 


0.76 


0.00 


0.38 


2.66 


0.00 


0.00 


3.80 


Toteil 


11.41 


17.11 


16.74 


1 9-22 


1 20.16 


17.48 


7.98 


100.00 



Sex and Ethnic 



Grade Twelve 



Socio-Economic Btatus 





I 


II 


Ill 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Total 


CaucasiEUi Boys 


6.65 


6.65 


5.21 


3.79 


2.84 


0.00 


0.00 


25.14 


Caucasian Girls 


5.21 


7.59 


5.70 


0.47 


3.31 


3.31 


0.47 


26.06 


Negro Boys 


0.00 


1.42 


1.90 


1.90 


3.31 


7.59 


1.90 


18.02 


Negro Girls 


0.00 


0.00 


0.47 


2.84 


6cl6 


8.07 


5.21 


22.75 


Oriental Boys 

r 


0.00 


0.00 


0.47 


0.47 


1.90 


0.47 


0.47 


3.78 


Oriental Girls 


0.00 


0.47 


0.00 


0.47 


3.31 


0.00 


0.00 


4.25 


Total 


U.86 


16.13. 


13.75 


9-9>*. 


20.83 


19.W 


8.05 


100.00 



Looking at Tables 1 and 2, one can see that the sample 
contains a good cross-section of subjects by both sex and ethnic 
group. Caucasians tend to be centered in the higher socio-economic 
groups whereas the lower socio-economic categories contain mainly 
Negro subjects. In addition, the median socio-economic status for 
the Total group of subjects is in the center of the Minnesota Scale 
(IV) for both grade three and grade twelve which is precisely what 
one would e:xpect taking a cross-section of an ethnically mixed 
urban population. The total in each category changes very little 
from grade three to twelve. 

Also of significance is the fact that the Caucasian-Negro 
ethnic ratios are very close to what one would expect in a typical 
city in the present-day United States. At grade three the study 
contained approximately 57 per cent Caucasian and 36 per cent Negro 
subjects; at grade twelve the ratio was 51 per cent to 4l per cent. 
This, of course, represents a hi^er proportion of Negro subjects 
than exist in the United States as a whole, and for some aspects of 
this research, the number of Negro subjects needs to be reduced by 
using a table of random numbers to eliminate those beyond the 
national Negro population (approximately 11 per cent). 

This change in the ethnic ratios is actually of considerable 
interest in itself. The implication which seems most obvious is 
that those of low socio-economic status (very often Negro) tend to 
be mobile within a given geographic area whereas those of higher 
socio-economic status (usually Caucasian) tend to extend their 
mobility to a point where they are actually lost to the study. 

One further item of interest is that to some degree the method 
of presenting the data in Tables 1 and 2 actually tends to obscure 
the true socio-economic differences between the Negro and Caucasian 
subjects. Breaking down the data by sex makes each percentage 
appear smaller, and the differences are further obscured by 
calculating each subgroup as a percentage of the Total group. 

In Table 3 this tendency to obscure the data has been 
rectified by considering the Caucasian group and the Negro group to 
be separate entities, each composed of 100 per cent of their own 
members. In this table the gigantic discrepancy in socio-economic 
status may be seen easily: 70 per cent of the Caucasian subjects 

are in the highest three socio-economic categories whereas 80 per 
cent of the Negro subjects are in the lowest three categories . 
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TABLE 3 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATIB OF CAUCASIAN AND NEGRO SUBJECTS 
(Treating Each Group as a Separate Entity) 

Grade Three 



Socio-Economic 

Status 


Cauc£ 

N 


Lsian 


Nec 

N 


tro 

i_ 


Tot 

N 


i 


I 


30 


20.00 


0 


0.00 


30 


11.41 


II 


40 


26.67 


3 


3.16 


45 


17.11 


III 


37 


24.67 


6 


6.32 


44 


16.73 


IV 


11 


7.33 


11 


11.58 


24 


9.13 


V 


20 


13.33 


22 


23.16 


53 


20.15 


VI 


10 


6.67 


35 


36.83 


46 


17.49 


VII 


2 


1.33 


18 


18.95 


21 


7.98 


Total 


150 


100.00 


95 


100.00 


263 


100.00 



Grade Twelve 



Socio-Economic 
Status 1 


Cauce 
1 N 


isian 


Net 

N 


1 

0 


To‘ 

N 


;al 

Li 


I 


25 


23.15 


0 


0.00 


25 


11.85 


II 


30 


2 . 1 .TJ 


3 


3.49 


34 


. 16.11 


III 


23 


21.30 


5 


5.81 


29 


13.74 


IV 


9 


8.33 


10 


11.63 


21 


9.95 


V 


13 


12. o4 


20 


23.26 


44 


20.86 


VI 


7 


6.48 


33 


38.37 


4l 


19.^3 


VII 


1 


0.93 


15 


17.44 


17 


8.06 


Total 


108 


100.00 


86 


100.00 


211 


100.00 



^ The total group Includes the Oriental subjects in the study. 
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Spread of Intellectual Ability 

The initial testing device designed to measure vocabulary 
might also be viewed as a rough measure of intellectual ability. 
As indicated previously, the Kindergarten Vocabulary Test 
contained 100 items and was administered to each subject in the 
latter part of the kindergarten year.^ For the Total group, the 
scores ranged from 3 to 83; the mean was 50.46 and the standard 
deviation, 15.35; a frequency distribution for the Total group is 
presented graphically in Figure 1. Looking at Figure 1, one can 
see that the frequency distribution is a rou^ approximation of a 
normal curve. In other words the range, the mean, and the 
standard deviation support the hypothesis that in terms of 
vocabulary the subjects in the study represent a good cross- 
section of a larger universe of children. 

As the study progressed, it became possible to obtain from 
the schools a succession of I.Q,. scores on each subject in the 
study. For the group as a whole, a total of 809 separate 
Kuhlman-Anderson scores were available. This test was by far the 
most frequently given, and the decision to limit the presentation 
to Kuhlman-Anderson tests was made to eliminate the use of 
conversion tables which might possibly produce an element of 
non-ccxaparability . 






^ The N for the test was actually 320 rather than 338* The 
discrepancy was the result of absences and other difficulties . 

The investigator was financing the research person a lly and did 
not have time or finances for many return trips to schools spread 
over a large area. 
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In addition it should be noted that each subject generally had 
three or four separate Kuhlnan-Anderson I.Q. tests— the first 
usually administered in grade two and the remainder spread through 
the next four or five years of his schooling* For each subject ^ 
all of his individual KulrOman^nderson I.Q. test scores were first 
and averaged before using this final average I.Q. in the 
compilation of tables and graphs. 

Figure 2 presents a frequency distribution of these 
individually averaged I.Q. scores. Again > just as in the frequency 
distribution of the Kindergarten Vocabulary Test, the data on I.Q. 
indicate that the Total group of subjects approximates the 
bell-shaped normal curve one expects in a true cross-section of the 
population. 

On the question of I.Q. as it relates to ethnic group sJ^d 
socio-economic status, it can be seen in Table 4 that for the 
Caucasian group, I.Q. and socio-economic status seem very 
definitely related; the median I.Q. decreases consistenty with the 
decrease in socio-economic status. For the Negro group, however, 
the pattern seems more erratic, indicating that the relationship 
between median I.Q. and socio-economic status is less clearly 
defined for the Negro subjects than it appears to be for the 
Caucasian subjects. 



1 
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FIGURE 2 

FRBftUEHCY DKTRIBUIIOII OF KUHIMAlI-AlIDERSOK^I.ft. SCORES 
p^&T94fi Scores for Eftch Sub^jecl* 
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IQ Score 



For each individual subject, his succession of 
Kuhijnan-Anderson I.Q. scores was first added and 
averaged before being used in the frequency 
distribution* 
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T/^BLE 4 



I,Q. BY SOCIO-ECONCMIC STATUS AND ETHNIC GROUP 
(Average Scores on Kuhlmsoi-Anderson I.Q. Tests) 





Caucasian 






Negro 




Socio-Econ. 

Status 


Number 

of 2 ^ 
Subjects 


Median 

I.Q. 


Range 


Number 

1 

Subjects'^ 


Median 

I.Q. 


Range 


I 


28 


115 


98 to 135 


— 


— 


— 


II 


37 


109 


86 to 129 


3 


102 


91 to 117 


III 


30 


108 


86 to 128 


6 


96 


81 to 107 


IV 


9 


103 


89 to ll4 


11 


io4 


86 to H4 


V 


16 


100 


74 to 119 


20 


90 


79 to 116 


VI 


8 


102 


80 to 119 


31 


90 


68 to 112 


VII 


— 


— . 


— 


16 


95 


82 to Il4 



^ The reader should hear in mind that in several of the 
categories the N is too low to be of significance. 
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Increasing Statistical Reliability 

In any research, regardless of the field of study or the 
precise nature of the probieni being investigated, it is essential 
that the sanple population be representative of the la.rger universe 
and that the methodology applied be clear and straightforward and 
thus able to be replicated by other investigators for the purpose 
of verification or refutation. Even when these first two goals 
have been met, however, the question which still remains is whether 
or not the findings of the research contain a degree of statistical 
reliability which makes possible definitive statements about the 
problem being studied. 

. In the present research all judgments and classifications have 
been made by two or more highly qualified research workers, each 
specially trained and each with prior educational competence in the 
area being studied. Judgments have been checked by the formula 
Lewin and his colleagues first used in their comp^ison of the Boy 
Scouts of America with the Hitler Youth Movement.*^ This formula, 
shovm below, may be varied for t\^o, three, or more judges; 

2 X the sum of agreements 

sum of the items checked by both judges 

There was one aspect of the research over which the 
investigator had no control. This was the natural rate of 
attrition one would expect during the course of a thirteen-year 
longitudinal study; and the end result was not only a decline in 
the total number of subjects being studied but also a loss of some 
subjects who were original members of either the High or Low groups. 
Because of this loss, the investigator has made the following two 
decisions, each of which will be represented in the findings 
contained in the monograph; 

1. Subjects for whom there are less than four consecutive 
years of data (kindergarten through grade three) have been 
eliminated. This has reduced the Total group of subjects from 338 

to 263. 



2. The High and Low groups have been re-selected on the basis 
of a thirteen-year cumulative average of teachers* ratings. In 
addition, the reliability of the Hi^ and Low groups has been 
markedly increased by raising the N for each group to 35* Thus, 
when comparisons are made between the two groups, the identical 35 



^ Herbert S. Lewin, Human Relations , Vol. 1, No. 2 (194? )> 

p. 206 ff. 
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High subjects will be compared to the identical 35 Low subjects 
for each given year from kindergarten through grade twelve. 

It is of interest to examine the data on the High, Low, and 
Total groups as well as the same data on a Central, group of 
subjects (a group which includes all subjects except those 
classified as either Hi^ or Low ) • In the present monograph a 
Central group has been shown separately whenever possible. 
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PART IV. RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 
FLUERCY WITH ORAL LANGUAGE 



When one thinks of fluency with oral language, the 
connotation is generally of a readiness to express oneself 
combined with a smooth, easy flovr of words such as frequently 
found in the language of statesmen or public speakers . In 
studying the language of children, however, one cannot expect 
to find the same degree of proficiency. Children, even at the 
hi&h school level, obviously lack the polish and rhetorical skill 
of the trained public speaker, and in examining their language 
one must search for less obvious indications of their fluency-- 
for evidence pertaining to their volume of language, their length 
of communication units, and their freedom from language tangles 
which tend to limit the effectiveness of communication. 

Nine Measures of Language Derived f rom the Oral Interviews 

The findings on oral fluency are drawn from the typed 
transcripts of the subjects* interviews. As the reader has 
noted, each subject was interviewed once per year, using a 
standard interview identical for all subjects in the study. 

These oral interviews were typed according to a careful set of 
directions. The transcripts themselves were then segmented into 
communication units, and mazes were bracketed in red. At that 
point each unit of communication and each maze was individually 
counted and entered on the subject's transcript. From this 
initial analysis it was then possible to obtain nine measures 
of the subjects ' language ability, each of which will be 
discussed in turn in the following paragraphs . 




Total Number of Words in Transcript 

The total number of words in transcript includes every word 
spoken by the subject regardless of whether or not any given word 
was bracketed as a maze or was an acceptable word contained in a 
coniiunication unit. For sheer amount of language — disregarding any 
standards of quality or coherence — the transcripts obtained during 
the thirteen-year period of the study ranged from a total of 2 
words spoken by a kindergarten subject whose parents spoke only 
Chinese to a total of 10,048 words spoken by a male Caucasian in 
grade twelve. 

From examining the data on total number of words in 
transcripts one can see that the trend is steadily upward from 
kindergarten through grade twelve although there are certainly dips 
euod plateaus in the volume of spoken language. (See Table ^ and 
Figure 3.) Without exception the High group exhibits the greatest 
volume of spoken language in every year of the study; the Low group 
speaks the least; and the Total group invariably falls between the 
High and Low groups."^ In a few years, notably grades four, five, 
and six, the rate of increeuse in spoken volume appears markedly 
higher for each group than it does in other years of the study. 



^ The Central group follows the same pattern as the Total group, 
not only on this measure but on virtually every other measure in 
the study. This is precisely what one would expect when one 
considers that the Central group includes all subjects except 
members of the High and Low groups. As an analogy one may think of 
the Central group as a long board that has already been balanced. 

If we then add the weight of the High group at one end and the 
weight of the Low group at the other end, the tendency is to 
maintain the previous balance. 
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table: 5 



TOTAL NIUBER OF WORDS IN TRANSCRIPT 

(Mfeani) 



Grade 


High GrolQ) 
fH-35) 


Low Group 
(N= 35 ) 


Central Group^ 


Total Groirp^ 


K 


715.57 


511.21 


5 S*. 9 l 


600.64 


1 


727.44 


512.40 


591.34 


599-72 


2 


864.58 


666.14 


763.21 


763.00 


3 


945.53 


603.80 


819.83 


807.19 


4 


1204.00 


735.15 


934.40 


945.22 


5 


1412.14 


961.80 


1390.19 


1331.65 


6 


1814.60 


1093.40 


1531.03 


1508.18 


7 


1807.14 


1156.83 


1482.53 


1482.37 


8 


1855.57 . 


1354.60 


l 4 l 6.10 


1475.16 


9 


1988.86 


1366.57 


1538.25 


1582.62 


10 


2131.57 


l 46 l.l 4 


— 


1864.34 


U 


1947.71 


1340.43 


— 


1632.63 


12 


2154.83 


1403.97 


— 


1876.54 



KI23436 78 9 
Central Group N 193 193 193 193 177 173 166 160 154 150 
Total Group N 263 263 263 263 247 243 236 230 224 220 



The oral language of the Total group of subjects has not yet been 
CQEopletely transcribed Into typewritten fomij as a result the 
Random grc p of 35 subjects has been substituted for the Total 
group in grades ten, eleven, emd twelve. The Random group could 
also have been substituted for the Central, group. This was not 
done because the ToteG. group rather than the Central group has been 
presented graphically for comparison with the High and Low groups . 
On occasion a subject has been unavoidably missed for one year and 
then picked up sigaln in the following year. The N's shown are the 
nuinber of subjects on whom a ccoputer ahalysls is being undertaken, 
with group Tnea.na substituted for missing data and lost degrees of 
freedom specified where applicable. 
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FIGURE 3 

TOT/IL NlflEBR OF WORDS IN TRANSGRIFT 

(Mean) 
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Total Number of Comnunication Units in Transcript 

The evidejnce on conmunlcation units shovrs less of a steady 
upward trend than was discernible when studying the total words in 
the subjects* transcripts. (See Table 6 and Figure 4 .) Still, the 
High group invariably uses more conmunication units than does the 
Low group. 

One item of particular interest is that all groups start at 
virtually the same point in kindergarten; they remain relatively 
close together through grades one and two; only at grade three do 
they begin to show a marked tendency to branch apart. 
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table 6 



TOTAL Nl 






R OF COMMUMICATION UNITS IN . TRANSCRIPT 
(MSan) 



Grade 


High Group 
(N=35) 


Low Group 
(N=35) 


Central Group^ 


Total Group^ 


K 


102.26 


99.09 


99.82 


100.06 


, 1 


94.84 


82.83 


85.75 


86.61 


2 


110.91 


101.17 


104.26 


104.69 


3 


114.53 


88.60 


105.97 


104.75 


4 


131.60 


98.21 


no. 07 


111.49 


5 


152.57 


127.37 


159.19 


153.65 


6 


180.37 


131.57 


167.23 


163.89 


7 


162.09 


123.69 


152.19 


149.36 


8 


161.83 


143.89 


139.62 


143.76 


9 


172.97 


146.34 


151.83 


154.32 


10 


183.40 


158.86 


— 


179.14 


11 


151.86 


129.03 


— 


138.57 


12 


158.20 


119.43 


— 


155.20 



1 



Central Group 
Total Group N 



K 1 2 3 4 3 6 7 8 — 2L 

N 193 193 193 193 177 173 Itb ibO 1^4 15U 

263 263 263 263 247 243 236 230 224 220 



The oral language of the Total group of subjects has not yet been 
con^letely transcribed into typeiwritten form; as a result the 
Random group of 35 subjects has been substituted for the Total 
group in grades ten, eleven, and twelve. The Random group could 
also have been substituted for the Central group. This was not 
done because the Total group rather than the Central jproup has 
been presented graphically for comparison with the High and Low 
groups . On occasion a subject has been unavoidably missed for one 
year and then picked up again in the following year. The N s shown 
are the number of subjects on whom a computer analysis is being 
uzidertaken, with group means substituted for missing data and lost 
degrees of freedom specified where applicable. 
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FIGURE 4 

TOIAL NUMBER OF COIAIUNICATION UNITS IS TRANSCRIPr 

(Mean) 


































Total Number of Words in Communication Units 

The total number of words in ccmmunication units is sin^)ly the 
sum total of all words used in grammatical patterns (the total words 
in the subject's transcript excluding his maze words). Again, Just 
ais in the case of total words in transcript, the total number of 
words in communication units showed steady upward trend fox all 
groups, (See Table 7 and Figure 5») 

One interesting aspect of the graphic presentation is that the 
data in Figure 5 (total words in communication units) appear to be 
a perfect replica of the data in Figure 3 (total words in 
transcript). This is actually something of an optical illusion 
since it will be seen at a later point that the three groups 
actually have quite different proportions of maze words. ^ 



^ The basic difficulty in trying to see any differences between 
the two graphs may be traced to the fact that when using a scale 
that ranges f^^om 0 to over 2000, a difference of 20 or 30 words is 
Just barely perceptible. 
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TABLE 7 



total NIMBER OF WORDS IN COMMUNICATION UNITS 

(Mean) 



Grade 


Hie^ Gro\® 
(H= 35 ) 


Low Group 

(N= 35 ) 1 


K 


644.63 


463.64 


1 


667.59 


464.37 


2 


813.42 


607.00 


3 


897.03 


551.80 


4 


2132-77 


664.91 


5 


1323.86 


876.57 


6 


1696.97 


986.31 


*7 

1 


1697.80 


1039.69 


8 


1748.31 


1229.34 


9 


1887.77 


1251.06 


10 


2002.51 


1355.80 


11 


1815.23 


1230.94 


22 


1977.29 


1283.46 



Central Group^ 


m 

Total Group' 


543.01 


546.69 


545.64 


551.82 


708.52 


708.17 


765.38 


753.85 


869.94 


879.00 


1287.39 


1233.47 


1417.29 


1394.85 


1378.18 


1375.30 


1316.60 


1370.42 


1438.93 


1480.45 


— 


1741.03 


— 


1520.34 


mm mm 


1730.63 



K 1 2 3 ^ ^ T ^ 

1 central Grov® K 193 193 193 193 177 173 Ibb 160 W WO 
Totta Group N 263 263 263 263 24? 243 236 230 224 220 

The oral language of the Total grov® of subjects 
coBTOletely transcribed into typewritten fo™5 « a 
Random group of 35 subjects has been substituted for the 
SSTif^s tin, eleven, and twelve. The Random group could 
Ss^have^n substituted for the Central group. 

.^nnA because the Total group rather than 
^n presented graphically for oon®arison wi^* «>® 
grovros. On occasion a subject has been unavoidably 
«« and then picked up again in the foUowing Jhe » ® ®hown 
the nuniber of subjects on when a eonputer 
undertaken, with grov® means substituted f« missing data and lost 
degrees of freedom specif led where applicable . 






FIGURE 5 

TOTAL NUMBER OF WORDS IN CCMfUNIGATION UNITS 

(Mean) 













Av6T&g^ Nuioibcr of l^SE^St 2®^ C OTun u n lcs^fon 

A high average number of words per communication unit could 
siniply be the result of verbosity — a greater use of langu^e 
without any significant increase in meaningful communication. In 
this research, however, this has not proved to be the case. A^st 
without exception, a high average words per unit is accompanied by 
a higher teacher’s rating on language skill, by a ° 

phrases and clauses, by more use of appositives 
and by the use of other forms of elaboration contributing to more 
clear meaningful communication. For this reason the averse 
number of words per communication ui ^.t has proved to be one of the 
most crucial measures of fluency developed during the course of the 

investigation. 

In the data on average number of words per communication unit, 
two features seem to stand out quite clearly. The first is that 
the. upward progression from kindergarten throu^ grade twelve is 
virtus.lly uninterrupted and in almost a straight line 
group. (See Table 8 and Figure 6.) The second is that ..or the 
entire thirteen-year period each group remains in an almost perfect 
relationship to every other group. The lines 

cross or even come close to crossing, and in grade twelve the High 
group exhibits virtually the same degree of superiority that it 
showed in kindergarten. Thus, from the standpoint of obtaining a 
simple, litraightforward method to measure the degree of fluency 
with language, the average number of words per communication unit 
appears to be an exceptionally good device. 
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TABLE 8 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS PER COMMUNICATION UNIT 

(Mean ) 



Grade 


High Group 
(N=35) 


Low Group 
(N=35) 


Central Group^ 


Total Group^ 


K 


6.01 


4.29 


5.11 


5.13 


1 


6.89 


5.08 


6.08 


6.06 


2 


7.17 


5.70 


6.48 


6.46 


3 


7.65 


6.o4 


6.94 


6.91 


4 


8.52 


6.55 


7.74 


7.68 


5 


8.72 


6.75 


7.96 


7.89 


6 


9.39 


7.37 


8.37 


8.37 


7 


10.45 


8.12 


9.02 


9.10 


8 


10.85 


8.54 


9.31 


9.43 


9 


10.84 


8.37 


9.4 i 


9.47 


10 


11.09 


8.39 


— 


9.58 


11 


12.16 


9.46 


— 


10.82 


12 


12.94 


10.34 


— 


11.09 






KI23436 78 9 
Central Group N 193 193 193 193 177 173 l6b 160 154 150 
Total Group N 263 263 263 263 247 243 236 23O 224 220 






The oral language of the Total group of subjects has not yet been 
completely transcribed into typewritten form; as a result the 
Random group of 33 subjects has been substituted for the Total 
group in grades ten, eleven, and twelve. The Random group could 
also have been substituted for the Central group. This weus not 
done because the Total group rather than the Central group has 
been presented graphically for comparison with the High and Low 
groups. On occasion a subject has been unavoidably missed for one 
year and then picked up again in the following yeBX, The N*s shown 
are the number of subjects on whom a computer analysis is being 
undertaken, with group means substituted for missing data and lost 
degrees of freedom specified where applicable. 
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FIGURE 6 




AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS FEE CCMfUNIGATION UNIT 

(Mean) 




Grade 
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Total Nvmber of Mazes in Transcript 

The total number of mazes in transcript is the nunber of red 
brackets setting off the tangles of language in the subject's 
transcript. As the investigator has indicated previously, there 
nay be one or more maze words within any given maze . Thus , this 
Initial measure (total number of mazes in transcript) merely 
indicates tbe number of times a subject has become tangled in his 
language without taking into consideration the subject's number of 
maze words or the volume of his spoken language. For this reason 
the total number of mazes in transcript should be considered a raw 
nundber which has beer presented more as a matter of interest than 
as a valid measuring device. (See Table 9 Figure 7 *) 

Despite its obvious limitations, one aspect of interest 
concerning the total number of mazes in transcript is that during 
the first ten years (kindergarten through grr4e nine) each group 
tends to cross back and forth within a very narrow range. (See 
Figure 7.) This, it should be noted, gives the first indication 
that when mazes and maze words are treated proportionally » the High 
group will show a greater degree of control over these language 
tangles than will the Low, Central, and Total groups 



In looking at the data on mazes as well as on the data that 
will follow deeding with maze words and average words per maze, the 
reader should note that there has been a perceptible change in the 
findings of the research as compared to previous findings published 
by the investigator . This is actually the only case in the entire 
study where a change in the size of the High and Low groups has 
altered the relative performance of these two groups; and in point 
of fact much of the change has resulted from a change in analysis. 
(See the Methods section in the monograph under the heading 
"Structural Dislocations in Oral Language." To those unfamiliar 
with the research, it should be pointed out that' the High group has 
always had a lower average number of words per maze than the Low 
groi^, a lower proportion of maze words as compared to total words 
in transcript, etc. The change in analysis has actually tended to 
favor the Low group, bringing this group to a point closer to the 
High group thEui It had been previously. 
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TABI£ 9 



fTOT/Oi NUMBER OF MAZES IN TRANSCRIPT 

(m6eui) 



Grade 


Hl^ Group 
(N»35) 


Low Group 
Cn- 35) 


Central Group^ 


Total Group^ 


K 


31.26 


21.12 


24.35 


24.88 


1 


28.81 


23.17 


22.45 


23.40 


2 


2l».l8 


29.86 


26.46 


26.63 


3 


25.38 


25.77 


26.97 


26.60 


.4 


35.00 


33.62 


30.85 


31.83 


5 


43.43 ' 


39.69 


47.86 


46.05 


6 


55.34 


47.09 


53.70 


52.96 


7 


55.83 


52.26 


51.98 


52.61 


8 


57.37 


55.09 


49.17 


51.38 


9 


54.71 


53.71 


51.06 


52.06 


10 


69.57 


51.03 


-- 


63.00 


U 


71.46 


51.60 


-- 


59.71 


12 


89.97 


56.40 


-- 


71.91 



1 K 1234 56 789 

Central Group N 193 193 193 193 177 173 166 160 154 150 



Total Group N 263 263 263 263 247 243 236 230 224 220 



The oral language of the Total group of subjects has not yet been 
coopletely transcribed into typewritten form; as a result the 
Random group of 33 subjects has been substituted for the Total 
group In grades ten, eleven, and twelve. The Random group could 
also have been substituted for the Central group. This was not 
done because the Toteil group rather than the Central group has 
been presented graphically for comparison with the High and 
groups. On occasion a subject has been unavoidably missed for one 
year and then picked up e^aln In the following year. The N's shown 
are the nuxnber of subjects on whom a computer analysis Is being 
undertaken, with group means substituted for missing data and lost 
degrees of freedom specified where applicable . 
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TOTAL NIMBER OF MAZES Of TRAflSCRZFT 
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Toted Number of Words in Mazes 

Again, eis in the ceise of toted number of mei^es in treuiscript, 
the toted number of words in meuies should be viewed eis raw data 
which have been presented as a matter of interest rather them aa a 
measure of the subjects' fluency or lack of fluency. (See Table 10 
and Figure 8. ) 

Actually there is a great degree of simileurity in the data I 

shown in Figure 8 eind those shown in Figure 7* Just eis on the I 

question of mazes, when viewing words in mekzes, we see the same j 

crossing back and forth among the groups. In addition, the groups I 

remain quite close together frcmi kindergsirten through grade nine, 
indicating once again that when the data on mazes are treated \ 

proportionally, the High group will show a greater degree of 

control over these language tangles than will any of the other | 

groups being studied. 
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TOTAL NIMBBR OP WORDS IN MAZES 
(Mean) 



Grade 


High Group 
(H=35) 


Low Group 
(M-351 


Central Group'*’ I 


Total Group^ 


K 


70.91 


47.55 


51.94 


53.98 


.1 


59.72 


48.03 


45.73 


47.91 


2 


51.06 


59.14 


54.69 


54.83 


3 


48.38 


52.03 


54.44 


53.32 


4 


71.23 . 


70.24 


64.46 


66.22 


5 


88.29 


85.37 


102.81 


98.21 


6 


117.63 


107.09 


113.76 


113.35 


7 


109.34 


117.14 


104.36 


107.06 


8 


107.49 


125.26 


99.49 


104.77 


9 


101.09 


115.51 


99.08 


102.01 


10 


129.06 


105.46 


— 


123.31 


11 


132.49 


109.49 


— 


112.29 


12 


177.54 


120.51 


-- 


145.91 



1 K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Central Group N 193 193 193 193 177 173 166 160 154 150 

Total Group N 263 263 263 263 247 243 236 230 224 220 

The oral language of the Total group of subjects has not yet been 
completely transcribed into typewritten form; as a result the 
Random group of 35 subjects has been substituted for the Total 
group in grades ten^ eleveuj and twelve. The Random group could 
also have been substituted for the Central group. This was not 
done because the Total group rather than the Central group had 
been presented graphically for comparison with the High and Low 
groups . On occasion a subject has been unavoidably missed for one 
year and then picked up again in the following year. The N*s shown 
are the number of subjects on whom a computer analysis is being 
undertaken, with group means substituted for missing data and lost 
degrees of freedom specified where applicable. 
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FIGUHE 8 

TCf£kL NUMBER OF WORDS IN VlkZES 
(Mean) 
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Average Number of Words per Maze 

The averaige number of words per maze is the subject *s totfid 
nuodber of maze words divided by his total number of mazes. By this 
process each subject is treated in an identical manner, using two 
pieces of raw data to obtain a more refined measure. (See Table 11 
and Figure 9 ») 

In some respects, of course, this pcurticular measuring device 
(the average number of words per maze) has a tendency to understate 
the Low group’s difficulties in overcoming these obstacles to 
fluency (mazes ) . This results from the fact that the Low group 
uses a lower volume of spoken language as well as a lower average 
number of words per communication unit. In other words, from a 
purely logical, standpoint, one would esqpect the probability of 
becoming tangled .in language to be disproportionately low if one 
used a relatively low volume of language suid spoke in relatively 
short units of communication. 

From looking at Figure 9 > one can see that the explanation 
above probably accounts for the fact that in kindergarten the High 
group actually has a higher average number of words per maze than 
the Low, Central, or Total group of subjects. In grades one and 
two this disparity diminishes, with the groups tending to move 
closer together. And from grade three onward, despite the fact 
that the High group uses more volume as well as a hi^er number of 
words per communication unit, it actually has a lower average 
number of words per maze than any of the other groups studied. 
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TkBIE 11 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS PER MAZE 

(Mean) 



Grade 


High Group 
(H= 35 ) 


Low Group 
(N= 35 ) 


Central Group^ 


Total Group^ 


K 


2.19 


1.92 


1.93 


1.96 


1 


1.91 


1.84 


1.93 


1.91 


2 


1.94 


1.94 


1.96 


1.95 


3 


1.85 


1.90 


1.88 


1.88 


4 


1.95 


2.00 


1.99 


1.99 


5 


1.89 


2.02 


2.03 


2.01 


6 


2.03 


2.19 


2.03 


2.05 


7 


1.91 


2.10 


1.93 


1.95 


8 


1.86 


2.16 


1.93 


1.96 


9 


1.78 


2.04 


1.87 


1.88 


10 


1.79 


1.97 


— 


1.93 


11 


1.80 


. 2.00 


— 


1.87 


12 


1.91 


2.10 


— 


1.96 






K 1 : 


23456 


789 



Central Group N 193 193 193 193 177 173 1 «> lt>° W 150 
Total Group N 263 263 263 263 24 ? 243 236 230 224 220 



The oral langiiage of the Total group of subjects has not yet been 
conqpletely transcribed into typewritten fom; as a result the 
Randooi group of 35 subjects has been substituted for the Total 
group in grades ten> eleven, and twelve. The Randooi group could 
also have been substituted for the Centreil group. This was not 
done because the Total group rather than the Central gro\Q> has 
been presented graphically for comparison with the High and Low 
groups. On occasion a subject has been unavoidably missed for one 
year and then picked up again in the following year. The N*s shown 
are the number of subjects on whom a computer analysis is being 
undertaken, with group means substituted for missing data and lost 
degrees of freedom specified where applicable. 
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Average Number of Words per Maze 









FIOURE 9 

AVERAGE NIMBER OF WORDS PER MAZE 
(Mean) 




Grade 
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Mazes as a Percentage of Communication Uhits 

" " " " ““ ' ' ^ 1 

This measure compares the numher of mazes in a subject’s | 

transcript to his total number of conmunication units. For 
exaxDple, if a subject had 30 mazes and 200 communication units, 
mEkzes as a percentage of communication units would equal 2^.00 
per cent. 1 

■'S 

Obviously, this measure does not treat each group in an 
identical manner; nor does it treat the same group in a I 

proportional way over a successive number of years . The I 

reason for this is that each group begins with a different | 

average number of words per unit (and thus a different 
probability for committing a maze); in addition all groups 
Increase their average number of words per communication unit 
in successive years of the study (thus altering the probabilities J 

a second time). Nevertheless, the measure is of interest because | 

the general trend is an increasing number of mazes as a percentage 
of communication units for all groups studied. In other words, as 
the coirqplexity of language increases (an increase in average words 
per ccxmnunication unit), the number of mazes per communication | 

unit 8blso increaLses. (See Table 12 and Figure 10.) 
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TABLE 12 



MAZES AS A PERCENTAGE OF COMMUNICATION UNITS 
(Mean — in per cent) 



Grade 


High Group 
(N= 35 ) 


Low Group 
(N= 35 ) 


Central Group^ 


Total Group^ 


K 


28.18 


18.32 


22.52 


22.76 


1 


28.09 


24.32 


23.88 


24.50 


2 


20.27 


26.88 


23.28 


23.39 


3 


21.40 


25.91 


23.22 


23.34 


4 


26.12 


33.75 


26.90 


27.74 


5 


27.21 


30.35 


28.98 


28.92 


6 


28.47 


35.19 


30.67 


31.02 


7 


33.23 


41.43 


33.61 


34.74 


8 


35.29 


38.22 


34.09 


34.92 


9 


31.67 


34.75 


32.44 


32.69 


10 


36.77 


30.83 


— 


33.89 


11 


48.59 


39.79 


— " 


41.43 


12 


56.70 


46.84 


— 


43.22 



I ^ K 1 2 3 ' 4 5 6 7 8 — 2 _ 

Central Group N 193 193 193 193 177 173 166 IbO 154 150 

Total Group N 263 263 263 263 247 243 236 230 224 220 

The oral language of the Total group of subjects has not yet been 
coKpletely transcribed into typewritten form; as a result the 
Random group of 35 subjects has been substituted for the Total 
group in grades ten^ eleven, and twelve. The Random group could 
also have been substituted for the Central group. This was not 
done because the Total group rather than the Central group has 
been presented graphically for comparison with the High and Low 
groups. On occasion a subject has been unavoidably missed for one 
year and then picked up again in the following year. The N s shown 
are the number of subjects on whom a computer analysis Is being 
undertaken, with group means substituted for missing data and lost 
degrees of freedom specified where applicable, 
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FIGURE 10 

MAZES AS A HKCENTAGS OF COMMUNICATION UNITS 
(Mean — in per cent) 

Percent 
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Mft 7 P Words as a Percentage of Total Words 

Maze words as a percentage of total words is a measuririg 
device similar to average number of words per maze in that each 
subject is treated not only identically but also proportionately. 
However, Just as in the case of average number of words per maze, 
this measure (maze words as a percentage of total words) has a 
tendency to understate the Low group's difficulties in 
surmounting these barriers to effective comnunication (mazes; 
because of their lower volume of speech and their lower average 
number of words per communication unit. 

From looking at the data, it can be seen that in 
kindergarten the High group actually has a larger percentage of 
maze words than the Low, Central, or Total group of subjects. 

(See Table 13 and Figure 11.) This apparently results from the 
High group's using a greater volume of speech and a higher 
average number of words per ccramunication unit while not yet 
having their language completely under control. In grade one the 
pattern tends to reverse; and from grade two onward the High 
group shows a greater degree of control over the propwtion o 
maze words than any of the other groups studied. 

Actually, several items of interest appear quite vivid^ in 
the graphic presentation. (See Figure 11.) The first is that 
both the High group and the Total group achieve relative^ long 
plateaus in their percentage of maze words (grades four though 
ei^t) in addition to having a downward trend between grades 
ei^t and nine. The Low group, although beginning from a higher 
point, also shows control over the percentage of maze words by 
exhibiting a downward trend in grades eight, nine, and ten. 

Other plateaus or downward trends are also visible in the early 
years of the study, indicating that at certain points Sli 
subjects are able to obtain control over maze words de^te 
fact that they use an increasing complexity of language . 



^ As the investigator has pointed out previously, these two 
factors tend to reduce the Low groin's probability of committing 

a maze. 

^ The Total group actually shows a slight superiority 
Hi^ group in grades eleven and twelve, but this may simply be 
the result of using the Random group as a substitute for the 
Total group in grades ten, eleven, and twelve. 

^ The reader will remember that the trend of average words per 
communication unit was steadily upward . 
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A second 1‘teQi of interest is that all groups show an upward 
trend in the high school years. This may indicate that beyond a 
certain point the increase in language complexity produces a more 
than proportionate increase in the percentage of maze words . 
Another possibility is that once the subjects have gained a 
greater degree of proficiency with language, they tend to become 
careless and fall into mazes which could easily be avoided if 
they were slightly more careful. 

One further item, which may or may not be of major 
significance, pertains exclusively to the Low group. Their 
difficulties with language— their maze words as a percentage of 
total words --reach a peak in grade four, persist at a high level 
through grades five and six, reach a second peak at grade seven, 
and then begin a steady decline which carries throu^ grade ten. 
This indicates that the middle years of their schooling is the 
period providing the greatest difficulties for the Low group— a 
period when the introduction of new materials is much more rapid 
than during the elementary years. 










TABLE 13 

MAZE WORDS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL WORDS IN TRANSCRIPT 

(Mean — in per cent) 



Grade 


High Group 
(H= 35 ) 


Low Group 
(M= 35 ) 


Centred Group^ 


Total Group^ 


K 


8.98 


7.76 


7.78 


7.94 


1 


7.24 


8.07 


6.88 


7.08 


2 


5.22 


8.04 


6.41 


6.48 


3 


4.87 


7.50 


5.86 


5.95 


4 


5.79 


9.41 


6.52 


6.82 


5 


5.79 


8.32 


6.97 


6.99 


6 


5.88 


9.29 


6.95 


7 .i 4 


7 


5.71 


9.83 


6.76 


7.06 


8 


5.60 


8.97 


6.63 


6.84 


9 


5.05 


7.99 


6.03 


6.19 


10 


5.80 


6.79 


— 


6.48 


11 


6.60 


7.97 


— 


6.55 


12 


7.49 


8.42 


— 


7.04 






K 1 


23456 


ON 

CO 



Central Group N 193 193 193 193 177 173 166 1^0 150 

Total Group N 263 263 263 263 24 ? 243 236 230 224 220 



The oral language of the Total group of subjects has not yet been 
completely transcribed into typewritten form; as a result the 
Random group of 35 subjects has been substituted for the Total 
group in grades ten^ eleven, and twelve. The Random group could 
also have been substituted for the Central group. This was not 
done because the Total group rather than the Central group has 
been presented graphically for comparison with the Hi^ and Low 
groups . On occasion a subject has been unavoidably missed for one 
year and then picked up again in the following year. The N's shown 
are the number of subjects on whom a computer analysis is being 
undertaken, with group means substituted for missing data and lost 
degrees of freedom specified where applicable. 
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FIGURE U 

HAZE WORDS AS A lERCBBTAOE OP TOEAL WORDS IH TRAHSCBIH: 

(Mean) 



Percent 
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Sn^wnayy; Nine Meosures of Oral Language 

To summarize briefly after examining these first nine 
measures of oral language, it can be said that the High group 
shows an obvious degree of superiority when compared to any of 
the other groups being studied. These subjects not only use a 
greater volume of langusige and a higher average number of words 
per communication unit than the Low, Central, or Total group of 
subjects but also have a lower average number of words per maze 
and a lower proportion of maze words as a percentage of the total 
words in their transcripts. The Central group and the Total 
group almost invariably fall into the middle range one would term 
to be ''average"; and at the opposite extreme, the Low group shows 
the unmistalcable signs associated with a lack of fluency with 
language; a low volume of language, a low average number of words 
per communication unit, a high average number of words per maze, 
and a high proportion of maze words as a percentage of total 
words. To state it more succinctly, the Low group not only says 
less than every other group but also has an obvious difficulty in 
doing so . 

Three Measures of Oral Language Related to the 
Subjects* Socio-Economic Status 

Of the nine measures of oral language discussed above, the 
three which come closest to treating each subject alike and 
thereby providing accurate indexes of fluency are the average 
number of words per communication unit, the average number of 
words per maze, and m£ize words as a percentage of total words. 
Each of these will be treated in turn, with the findings of the 
research related to the subjects* socio-economic status. 
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Avera«e Number of Worda per Communication 
hjjr socio-Econamic Groupings 



Fran examining the data in Table one 
socio-economic groups of subjects, regardless of ''Aether 
are hi^ or lew in socio-economic status, have a ste^ *^ 4 * 
progression in average number of words per communication ^t. 
This is true in every year studied and is precisely what 
would expect in view of the schooling and the advancing ^e of 
the subiects. On the other hand, the differences among the 
socio-economic groves are quite remarkable. 

economic status not only begin with a higher average ^ 

words per canmunication unit than do those of 
status\ut also are able to maintain their lead from 
through grade nine. In fact, in the kindergMten ye » “ 

economic differences form a perfect progression, with those 
Lcio-economic I having the highest average number of wrds ^r 
unit, those in socio-economic II and III having 'the next hipest, 
down to those in socio-economic VII who have the lowest 

average words per unit. 



In successive years of the study this progression actually 
becomes less perfect, with some overlapping among the hi^®r 
socio-econonio categories as well as some ^ 

lower ones. It should be noted, however, that there is never an 
overlap between the broad groiqpings at the top of the socio-^^ 
econemde scale and those at the bottom of the scale. ^ °^®]^ 
words, if one compares the subjects in socio-economic ^oups I, 
II, ak III to those in V, VI, and VII, one c^ see ttot toe 
subjects in toe upper three categories alwajra have a hi^e 
average number of words per communication unit than do «>°®® 
the iLer three categories. This is true in every year without 
exception; it is aU the more remarkable when one considers that 
a total of 30 statistical averages have been capared to 3° 
others (kindergarten through grade nine times 3) without finding 
a slngXe case where the data overlap. 
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TABLE 14 

Average number of words per communication unit 

BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
(Mean) 



Grade^ 



Socio- 

Econ. 

Status 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




8 


2_ 


I 


5.78 


6.59 


6.91 


7.35 


8.18 


8.32 


9.07 


9.53 


10.08 


10.16 


n 


5.52 


6.19 


6.60 


6.86 


7.99 


8.21 


8.70 


9.48 


9.81 


9.72 


III 


5.52 


6.22 


6.57 


7.31 


7.91 


8.45 


8.71 


9.68 


10.08 


lO.U 


IV 


5.07 


5.77 


6.66 


6.79 


7.72 


7.83 


8.12 


8.95 


8.94 


9.18 


V 


4.85 


6.10 


6.25 


6.64 


7.50 


7.58 


7.76 


8.78 


9.30 


9.11 


Vi 


4.69 


5.70 


6.30 


6.72 


7.31 


7.44 


8.01 


8.63 


8.84 


9.07 


VII. 


4.24 


5.62 


6.04 


6.85 


7.09 


7.38 


7.93 


8.60 


8.93 


9.14 



^ Since the Total group of subjects has not been completely 
transcribed and ansJ.yzed9 data have not been presented beyond 
grade nine. The N*s (actual) decline from kindergarten to 
grade nine because of the attrition rate in the study, ^y 
socio-economic status the N*s range as follows: I --from 30 to 

25, II— from 44 to 34, III— from 43 to 32, IV— from 24 to 21, 
V— from 53 to 45, VI— from 46 to 37, and 21 to l8. 
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• Average Number of Words per Maze 
by Socio-Economic Groupings 

The evidence on average number of words per maze as related 
to socio-economic status is less clearly defined than the 

evidence on average number of words per communication unit* \ 

There are two years (kindergarten and grade three) in which those 
in socio-economic group I actually have a higher average number 
of words per maze than do those in the lower socio-economic 
categories; and in addition there are several other cases in 
which some overlapping exists among the highest three socio- 
economic groups as compared to the lowest three* Nevertheless, 
in the great majority of cases it is the lower socio-economic | 

groups that have the highest average number of words per maze. I 

This can be seen in Table 15 where the two highest numbers | 

each column have been underl ined * Of 20 such cases which could ? 

be treated in this way, 17 fall into the lower three socio- 
economic groups, indicating that although there may be a few 
exceptions generally the subjects of lower socio-economic status 
have the most difficulty in overcoming this barrier to fluency*^ 



^ In underlining the two highest numbers per year in Table 15, 
it was decided that where several numbers were identical the one 
to be underlined would be the one that tended to move the upper 
lower socio-economic groups closer together. For example, in 
grade three socio-economic groups VI sind VII have an identical 
average words per maze and the number underlined is for socio- 
economic group VI* In this research the evidence on cultural 
deprivation is so pervasive, it is felt that there is no need to 
press the point by making the groups appear wider apart than they 
are already* 
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TABLE 15 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS PER MAZE 
BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

(Mean)' 

Grade^ 



Socio- 

Econ. 

Status 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


I 


2.03 


1.8? 


1.91 


1.94 


1.98 


1.93 


2.05 


1.89 


1.94 


1.82 


II 


1.86 


1.88 


1.96 


1.83 


1.92 


1.98 


1.96 


1.95 


1.91 


1.87 


III 


1.95 


1.89 


1.87 


1.86 


1.99 


1.95 


2.02 


1.84 


1.82 


1.85 


IV 


1.94 


1.91 


1.93 


1.94 


1.89 


2.03 


1.97 


1.95 


1.97 


1.78 


V 


2.00 


1.96 


2.01 


1.87 


2.05 


2.00 


2.07 


1.92 


2.00 


1.88 


VI 


2.01 


1.91 


1^28 


1.89 


2.01 


2^ 


2.14 


2.04 


2.04 


1.95 


VII 


1.93 


hSS. 


l-» 

Co 

00 


1.89 


2,02 


2.13 


2.17 


2.20 


2.00 


2.01 



^ To sin5)lify comparisons between the upper three socio- 
economic categories and the lower three socio'-economic 
categories, the two highest numbers in each column have been 
underlined. Note that in cases where several numbers were 
identical the one to be underlined would be the one that tended 
to move the upper and lower socio-economic groups closer 
together. For example, in grade three socio-economic groups VI 
and VII have an identical average words per maze ^d the number 
underlined is for socio-economic group VI. In this rese^ch the 
evidence on cultural deprivation is so pervasive, it is felt that 
there is no need to press the point by making the groups appear 
wider apart than they are already. 



^ Since the Total group of subjects has not been completely 
transcribed and analyzed, data have not been presented beyond 
grade nine. The N’s (actual) decline from kindergarten to grade 
nine because of the attrition rate in the study. 
economic status the N*s range as follows: I— from 30 to 25, II-- 

from 44 to 34, III— from 43 to 32, IV--from 24 to 21, V— from 53 
to 45, VI— from 46 to 37, and VII— from 21 to 18. 
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Mftyp Words as a Percentage of Total Words in 
Transcript by Soclo-Econoinic Groupings 

Just as in the case of the average number of words per 
coDMunication unit, the evidence on maze words as a percentage 
of total words in transcript shows a precise, clearly defined 
dichotomy when related to the subjects* socio-economic status. 
Those in socio-economic groups I, XX, and XXX almost invariably 
have a lower proportion of maze words in their spoken language 
than do those subjects in socio-economic groups V, VX, and VXX. 
This is the case in every year studied (kindergarten through 
grade nine) with no overlapping whatsoever between the upper and 
lower socio-economic classifications except for a single case in 
£rr* adg n-i ne where socio-economic groups V and VXX have a slightly 
lower proportion of maze words than socio-economic group XX. 
Again, this points up the fact that subjects of low socio- 
economic status have substantially greater difficulty in gaining 
control over language theui do subjects of hi^ socio-economic 
status. (See Table l6.) 
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TABLE 16 

MAZE WORDS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL WORDS IN TRANSCRIPT 

BY SOCIO-ECONCaaC STATUS 

• 1 

(Meeui— in per cent) 



Grade^ 



Socio- 

Econ. 

Status 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Ls- 


. 1 

. 

1 

1 

■1 

1 

i 


I 


7.12 


6.11 


5.53 


5.26 


6.16 


6.53 


6.95 


6.55 


7.06 


5.90 


•j 


II 


7.65 


6.54 


5.79 


4.86 


5.54 


6.12 


6.31 


6.66 


6.68 


6.21 


'i 

■« 


III 


7.56 


6.93 


5.24 


4.89 


5.68 


6.18 


5.72 


5.79 


5.35 


5.39 


i 


IV 


8.33 


7.11 


7.20 


6.18 


6.17 


7.03 


7.28 


7.04 


6.68 


5.96 


• 1 

■^1 


V 


8.06 


7.66 


6.98 


6.86 


7.55 


7.01 


7.55 


6.95 


6.81 


6.07 


A 


VI 


8.1(4 


7.84 


7.20 


7.16 


8.61 


8.47 


8.24 


8.38 


7.93 


7.17 




VII 


8.74 


7.26 


8.14 


6.48 


7.73 


7.66 


8.24 


8.28 


7.13 


6.13 


* ^ 

2! 

'1 

1 

‘ h 




1 






I 




Since the Total group of subjects has not been conpleteJly 
transcribed and analyzed, data have not been presented beyond 
grade nine. The N's (actual) decline from kindergarten to grade 
nine because of the attrition rate in the study. By socio- 
economic status the N's retnge as follows: I--from 30 to 2^, II- 

from 44 to 34, III— from 43 to 32, IV— from 24 to 21, V— from 53 
to 45, VI— from 46 to 37, and VII— from 21 to 18. 
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PART V. RESULTS OF THE UTOSTIGATION 
proficiency with written lAKCrUAGE 

In at least one crucial feature proficiency with written 
language is similar to proficiency with oral language ; the 
writer must clearly organize his thou^ts for the person with 
whom he is trying to communicate* In other features, some of the 
skills required in writing differ markedly from those in oral 
language* In speaking, it is possible to insert an aside to 
one's thoughts or to jump backward to clarify a point before 
going onward with the stream of ^jpoken language* In writing, 
such interpolations and flashbacks bxq difficult to accomplish 
without loss of coherence; and thus, in attempting to judge a 
subject's written language proficiency, a specially designed set 
of criteria must be used. Such a gauge of effective written 
language , The Index of Writing Ability , has been used in the 
present research* (See the section Methods » under the hewing 
Scales Developed during the Course of this Investigation . ) 

The findings on proficiency with written language are based 
upon the conq)ositions obtained from each subject during the course 
of the investigation. These were obtained in the spring of each 
school year beginning in grade three; in later years of the study 
it was possible to secure more than one composition per year ftom 
each of the subjects.^ 



Average Number of Words per 



Coirmmiication Uhit" -Written Iian^ 



Se 



Examining the data on average number of words per written 
communication unit, the reader can see that the High, Low, Central, 
and Total groups of subjects all show a steady upward trend on 
this measure. (See Table 17 and Figiare 12.) In all years the 
H-igh group shows its superiority on this measure of written 
language ability, beginning at a higher point than any other group 
in grade four and continuing at a higher point through grade 
twelve* The Central and Total groups fall in the middle or 
average range; and at the opposite extreme of written l a n guage 
proficiency is the Low group, producing the least number of words 
per communication unit for each year studied. 



Although all groups show the steady upward trend noted above, 
one interesting feature of the data on written language is the 



^ In examining the data, the reader should note that grade 
three has not been presented* This proved to be a year too 
eerily for comparing relative writing ability; thus, the data 
presented begin with grade four. 










apparent tendency of the Low, Central, and Total groups to have 
periods of advance followed by periods of apparent retrenchment 
and consolidation. This may be seen by cooparlng Figure 12 
(average number of words per written comDunicatlon unit) to 
Figure 6 (average number of words per oral com&unlcatlon unit). 

In oral leinguage the trend appears to be a straight-line upward 
movement whereas in written language the peaks and dips in the 
data are much more obvious. 

Also of considerable Interest is the close parallel between 
average number of words per communication unit in both written 
oral language. In Table l8 the data on written and oral 
language have been placed side -by-side to facilitate conparlson, 
and from this it can be seen that there is seldom a spread of 
even mie word per unit when comparing the written and oral data 
for euay given group. Looking more closely, however, one may learn 
something which at first escapes one's attention. In grade four 
the average words per unit for all groups is hi g h er on oral 
iA.npriiitf]fe than on written language. In grades five, six, and 
seven the pattern is mixed: 

. . . with oral sometimes surpassing written and written 
sometimes surpassing oral 

. • • with written surpassing oral, two out of three years . 
for the High group 

. . . with oral surpassing written all three years for the 
Low group 

Then in grade eight all groups except the High shift to written 
superiority of average manber of words per unit; and in grades 
nine, ten, eleven, and twelve all groups make a complete shift 
away from their fourth grade pattern and use a higher average 
number of words per unit on written language. This three-stage 
transition- -beginning at one position, then showing a mixed 
pattern, «-nd then ending at an opposite position— may be one of 
the more Important findings of the research, indicating that 
subjects first have difficulty with writing, then tend to write 
in a way which pcurallels their spoken language, and conclude by 
gA-ining a proficiency in writing which makes it a more elaborated 
form of communication than their spoken l a ng u a ge. 

For purposes of comparison Table 17 also Includes the 
findings of Kellogg Hunt on the average nundber of words per 
written comnuni cation unlt.^ From examining these comparative 



^ Hunt, iffi. fill., p* As noted in the section on Methods, 
Hunt uses the term T-unlt rather than cosnunieation unit. 
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AVERAGE ElMBER OF WORDS PER COMflUNIGATION UN1T-4IR1TTEN lAMOUHGE 

(Mean) 



Grade 


High Group 
(H=35) 


Lovr Group 
(N=35) 


Central Groups 


Total Group^ 


Kellogg 

Hunt's 

Study^ 

(N»18) 


4 


8.38 


5.59 


7.26 


7.23 


8.6 


5 


9.30 


6.37 


7.97 


7.97 


— 


6 


9.71 


7.07 


8.55 


8.55 


— 


7 


10.33 


7.*»0 


8.69 


8.75 


— 


8 


10.60 


9.11 


9.93 


9.93 


11.5 


9 


10.87 


8.90 


9.86 


9.88 


-- 


10 


12.24 


10.75 


11.75 


11.67 


— 


11 


13.28 


11.45 


12.84 


12.69 


— 


12 


13.76 


11.05 


12.33 


12.36 


14.4 




r 





1 456789 10 U12 

Central Group N 163 169 1&3 159 152 150 143 1*H l^K 
Total Grotip N 231 233 225 228 217 217 212 209 211 

The N*s vary as a resul't of e 11ml nat Ing any cosoposltlon not 
containing at least three comaunicatlon units— a decision based 
on the assunptlcNi that a conposition shorter than three units 
would not be long enough to represent the subject's written 
language* 

^ Hunt, 2S.* sit., p. 4^. 
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FIGURE 12 

AVERAGE ElMBER OF WORDS PER CdMUNIGATION UNlT-WRXXm IAHQUIGE 

(Mean) 




Grade 
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TABLE 18 

A COMPARISON OF WRITTEN AND ORAL LANGUAGE ON AVERAGE 
NIMBER OF WORDS PER CCSflUNICATION UNIT 

(Mean) 



Grade 


Hi^ Group 


Low G] 


roi^ 


Cantral Group*^ 


Total Group'*’ 


Written 


Oral 


Written 


Oral 


Written 


Oral 


Written 


Oral 


4 


8.38 


8.52 


5.59 




7.26 


7.7» 


7.23 


L68 


5 


9,30 


8.72 


6.37 


6.75 


IjSL 


7.96 


hZL 


7.89 


6 


2 J 1 


9-39 


7.07 




8J2 


8.37 




8.37 


7 


10.33 


10.1»5 


7.40 


8.12 


8.69 


2^ 


8.75 


2:^ 


8 


10.60 


10.85 


2iii 


8.54 


9.93 


9.31 


9.93 


9.43 


9 


10.87 


10.84 


8.90 


8.37 


9.86 


9.41 


2:88 


9.47 


10 


12.24 


11.09 


10.7? 


8.39 


11.75 


— 


11.67 


9.58 


11 


i?.a8 


12.16 


11.4^ 


9.*t6 


12.84 


— 


12.6? 


10.82 


12 


13.76 


12.94 


11.(5 


10.3*» 


12.33 


— 


12.?6 


11.09 



^ As indicated previously the oral transcripts have not as yet 
Been coopletely typed and analyzed; the Random group of 35 has 
therefore been substituted for the Total group in grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve. In each case, the higher of two scores-- 
oral or written— has been underlined in order to facilitate visual 
eooqparlson. 
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data^ it can be seen that in grades four^ eight, and twelve Hunt's 
findings place the average nuniber of wox^ per unit substantially 
hlc^er than that of the Central or Total groups in the present 
research; in addition, the findings of Hunt's study are sligihtiy 
higher than that of the Hi^ group in this research.^ 



CcBparison of Average Nuniber of Words per Written 
Cfl—mmi cation Unit by Socio-Economic Status 



The socio-economic data on average number of vords per 
written comaunlcation unit follow the same basic pattern seen in 
the other socio-economic data already presented: those of high 

socio-economic status show a substantially greater degree of 
pro^ciency them those of low soclo-economle status. (See Table 



Ratings of Written Compositions 



As noted in the section on Methods, two qualified judges 
independently rated every composition accumulated during the 
bourse of the investigation; and in rare cases of disagreement, 
a third judge (the investigator) provided still another rating 
which could then be used to reach agreement. The final rating 



Hunt's study was confined to grades four, eight, and twelve, 
and thus these three years are the only possible points at which 
to medce comparison. 



A curious Instance of irregular language behavior should be 
noted in Table 19 . In grade nine the subjects in socio-economic 
group VII actually have the highest average words per unit of any 
socio-economic group. This is rather startling since it seems to 
contradict the socio-economic evidence found in every other year 
of the study. When one looks more closely, however, this 
irregularity turns out to be simply a quirk in the data which one 
must occasionally expect to encounter. In grade nine four 
subjects from socio-economic group VII produced an abnormally 
hic^ average number of words per written communication unit— 
higher than they had ever produced previously and higher than 
they were ever to achieve later. This fact, together with the 
fact that the ninth grade N for socio-economic group was only 
nineteen, made it possible for these four subjects to exert a 
substantial influence on the overall average for that year. If 
ttose four subjects were eliminated, the remaining fifteen 
subjects in socio-economic group VH (in grade nine) would have 
an average of 9*93 words per unit whi^ would be mu^ closer to 
idiat one would expect. 
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TABLE 19 

AVERAGE mMEER OF WORDS ESR COMMUNICATION UNIT 
BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
(Mean) 

Grade^ 



Socio- 



Economic 
Status 4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


I 


7.59 


9.18 


9.50 


10.10 


10.32 


10.24 


12.73 


13.11 


13.58 


II 


7.73 


8.10 


8.70 


9.33 


10.80 


10.37 


12.57 


13.51 


12.84 


III 


7.55 


8.21 


8.88 


9.02 


10.27 


10.05 


11.19 


13.06 


13.02 


IV 


7.30 


8.21 


8.81 


9.07 


10.57 


10.02 


11.25 


12.58 


12.91 


V 


7.16 


7.82 


8.13 


8.21 


9.43 


9.73 


11.58 


12.56 


U.47 


VI 


6.15 


7.08 


8.06 


7.92 


9.00 


8.64 


11.07 


U.75 


11.75 


VII 


7.12 


7.55 


8.06 


8.13 


I 9.77 


11.21 


11.60 


12.57 


U.49 



^ N*8 ranged by socio-economic status aa foUoirs: I — flrom 27 

to 24, II — from 42 to 32, IH — from 37 to 30, IV — from 23 to 
21, V — ftrom 48 to 4o, VI — from 43 to 34, and VII — from 19 to 

15. 



























Mslgned accordiog to The Iimiex of Writing Ability ranged Trcm I 
(Superior) to V (Illiterate). It should ue noted, hGwever, that 
In presenting date on the mean scores It was necessary to convert 
the Roman numerals to Arabic numbers. Thus, when examining the 
ratings, the reader needs to remember that I (or 1) equals 
Superior and V (or ^) equals Illiterate. 

On the ratings of the subjects' written compositions, the 

group once again shows Its superiority. In every year those 
rated as proficient In language are substantially above the level 
of the Low, Central, and Totel groups of subjects. Again, the 
Central and Total groins are the middle or average range, and at 
the opposite extreme the Low group shows an obvious lack of 
proficiency. (See Table 20 and Figure 13 •) 

Tbrflminjng the data more closely (this nay be accomplished by 
moving a ruler slowly downward across Figure 13 )» one can see that 
the Hl^ group has frequent peaks above writing level O, moving 
on numerous occasions into the lower part of the superior writing 
range (I). The Total group (and this Is also true of the Central 
group) stays within the range of writing level II and writing 
level in in each year except in grade four when they are slightly 
below this point. In no year does the Total (or Central) groi^ 
cross beyond writing level II. The Low group Is once ag^n at the 
opposite extreme. Thus the evidence on written compositions forms 
almost a perfect progression with each successive group separated 
by one full point on the scale: the High groi^ is Superior-High 
Average; the Totel group Is Hl^ Average-Low Average; and the Low 
groip Is Low Average-Marginal.^ 

A Second Method for Comparing the Ratings of Written Lantcuage 

One question which might arise from the previous analysis is 
whether or not the ratings of the subjects' compositions were 
centered In one particular category of the rating scale. In other 
words. If a particular mean score were shown as 2.00 (II), one 
might wonder if this were the result of virtually everyone In the 
groiqp (In that grade) having a precise score of 2.00 or if it were 
actually the result of half the group scoring 1.00 cmd the other 
half scoring 3*00 (which would also result in a mean score of 2.00). 



^ As the Investigator Indicated previously, in grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve It was possible to secure more than one 
composition p^r subject. A precise breakdown of these date Is 
contained In Appendix I. 
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table 20 




RATINGS OF WRITTEN CGMFOSITIOiRS^ 
(Mean) 



2 

Grade 


High Group 

(H-35) 


Low Group 

(N-35) 


Central Group ^ 


3 

Total Group 


4 


2.36 


3.97 


3.05 


3.09 


5 


2.06 


3.63 


2*65 


2*71 


6 


1.74 


3.54 


2*47 


2*52 


7 


1.57 


3>06 


2*18 


2*22 


8 


1.71 


3.29 


2*46 


2.47 


9 


1.77 


3 .U 


2*31 


2*35 


10 


2.06 


3.56 


2*80 


2*80 


11 


2.16 


3.48 


2*70 


2.74 


12 


2.02 


3.36 


2*70 


2*70 



^ Note that the hlg^st possible score would be 1 . 00 ; this 
would be the case If every subject in a group were rated Superior. 
Conversely I the lowest possible score would be 3 * 00 ; this would 
be the case If every subject In a group were rated Illiterate* 



^ In grades ten, eleven, and twelve It was possible to secure 
■ore than one congposltlon per subject* In these years the 
subjects* conposltlons were Individually rated and averaged before 
being included in the data presented* 

4 56789 10 1112 

176 167 loO 154 1^0 im 142 1 ^ 



Central Group N 



Total Group N 




2 >l 6 237 230 224 220 2 l 4 210 212 
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In Tables 21 and 22 , data are presented on the actual number 
of compositions rated on the I to V scale* This has been done on 
a groi^-by-group basis using raw numbers as well as percentage 
breakdowns to facilitate compsurisons* It should be noted^ hotrever^ 
that three -year periods have been used in order to keep the 
presentation within reasonable limits; thus grades four^ five^ cuid 
six are cooibined as are grades seven^ eic^t^ and n i n e and then ten^ 
eleven, and twelve* A final comparison of all conqpositions 
accumulated during the entire course of the research (grades four 
through twelve) has been made In Table 23* 

All subjects write at their best relative levels in grades 
seven, eight, and nine*^ During this three-year period, each 
group has a greater percentage of compositions in the hic^er j 

categories than in either of the other three -year periods studied* 

In part this might be traced to a reduced enidiasis on writing (in 

the schools generally) during the high school years as coopared to 

the junior M gh school years* Another possible esqplanation is the 

subjects* tendency to become careless, a tendency noted previously j 

in connection with the mazes of oral language* As the subjects 

grow older azid more adept at using language , they may also have a 

tendency to become more csoreless In their written l a ngu a ge* 

Also of interest when examining the data in Table 22 is a 
comparison of the High, Low, Central, and Total groups* The Hig^ 
group obviously has a far greater percentage of its compositions 
in the ipper categories of the rating scale than do any of the 
other groups studied* Again, the Central and Total groips fall 
into the middle or average range; and at the opposite extreme is 
the Low groip with the bulk of these subjects having compositions 
in the Low Average -Marginal range* 

Looking at the data on grand totals of compositions (Table 
23) the difference between the High emd Low groups becomes even j 

more apparent: the High group has over 80 per cent of its total 

compositions rated I (Superior) or H (High Average); the Low group 
has only 6*68 per cent of its compositions rated at these two 
higher levels, with the remainder falling into the lower three 
categories of the rating scale* Out of a totcl. of 434 compositions 
written in grades four throue^ twelve, ^e Low group has never been 



^ In the rating of the compositions, the aige of the siibjects was 
naturally taken into consideration* In other words, a twelfth 
grader was eag^cted to write eX a more advanced level t h a n a fourth 
grader* 
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ACTUIOi NIMBER OF C 






TABLE 23 

ITIONS IN EACH CATEGORY OF THE RATING SCALE 



Grand Total for Grades Four through Twelve 
( In raw numbers ) 



Wri-hlmr CateKory 


High 

Group 


Low 

Group 


Centoral 

Group 


Total 

Group 


I: Superior 


105 


0 


81 


186 


II: High Average 


261 


29 


725 


1015 


III: Lew Average 


82 


219 


1019 


1320 


IV: Marginal 


1 


154 


U9 


274 


V: Illiterate 


0 


32 


13 


45 


Total 


449 


434 


1957 


2840 



Grand Total for Grades Four through Twelve 

{ In per cent) 



1 


1 

1 Group 


Lew 1 

Group 


Central 

Group 


Total 

Group 


I: Siqperlor 


23.39 


0.00 


4.14 


6.55 


II: High Average 


53.13 


6.68 


37.05 


35.74 


III: Lew Average 


1.8.26 


50 .»i 6 


52.07 


46.48 


IV: Marginal 


0.22 


35.49 


6.08 


9.65 


V: Illiterate 


0.00 


7.37 


0.66 


1.58 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 
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able to achieve a single rating at the Superior (I ) level . 
Cw^rseJy, the High group has never had a single conposition 
rated Illiterate (v) and only one conposltlcm out of a total of 
1»49 rated as Marginal (IV). 

of Written Language Ratings by Socio-Ec onomic Status 

The socio-economic evidence on the ratings of the subjects* 
written language has been studied by the same two methods used in 
Tnov<wg comparisons among the High, Low, Central, and Total groups 
of subjects. These two methods are (1) examining the mean scores 
of written compositions from the standpoint of socio-economic 
status (2) f*vA.Tnining the actual number of written compositions 
as they relate to socio-economic status, presenting the data in 
raw numbers of compositions as well as in percentages. In this 
instance, just as in the previous analysis, the reader should bear 
in that it was necessary to convert Roman numerals into 
Arabic numbers in order to present the data on mean scores; thus I 
(Superior) equals 1.00; V (Illiterate) equals 5.00. rea^r 

should also reneniber that in grades ten, eleven, and twelve it was 
possible to obtain more than one composition per subject; thus, 
10-1 equals the first composition obtained in grade ten. 

The data on mean scores show the subjects* socio-economic 
status to be clearly related to the ratings of their written 
coopositions. (See Table 24.) From grade four throu^^ 
twelve, in every case without exception those in socio-economic 
group I have the hl^Iest ratings on their written compositions. 

In addition, there is no overlapping whatsoever between the xpper 
three socio-economic groups and the lower three socioeconomic 
groups. In every year studied, those in socio-economic groups I, 

II. and HI always receive higher ratings on their written __ 

ccapositions"iSan do the subjects in socioeconomic groips V, VI, 
and VH. Thus the evidence on mean scores makes quite obvious a 
c l-pft r relationship between socioeconomic status and proficiency 
with written leuiguage. 

The second intthod of examining the data on written 
conpositions from the standpoint of socioeconomic status is to 
compare the subjects* socio-economic status to the actual number 
of compositions falling into each category of the rating scale 
(from Superior to Illiterate). The data have been presented in 
raw numbers (Table 25) as well as Jn percentages (Table 26). 

Again, three -year groipings have been combined in order to keep 
the presentation within reasonable Limits; thus grades four, five, 
and six are combined as are grades seven, eight, and nine ^d 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve. Following Tables 25 and 26 tte 
data have also been presented for all years combined (grades four 
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^ N*s = I (27 to 22); II (*i2 to 32); HI (40 to 26); IV (24 to 17); V (50 to 35); VI (45 
to 26); VII (19 to 14). Note that in the latter years of the study the N is usually higher 
than it appears. The lowest N (which is shewn in the sumnary of N*s) is for the coogposition 
aF school’(ll-3). There was some difficulty in getting these particular coB5>ositions . 




TABLE 25 

ACTUAL NUMBER OF COMPOSITIONS IN EACH CATEGORY OF THE RATING SCALE 

BY SOCIO-ECONCMIC STATUS 
(In raw numbers) 

Grades 4> 5« & 6 Combined^ 

Socio-Econcanic Status 



Writing Category 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Total 


I: Superior 


9 


9 


10 


1 


4 


1 


0 


34 


II: High Average 


49 


55 


52 


29 


44 


23 


9 


261 


III: Low Average 


19 


46 


46 


35 


56 


58 


36 


296 


IV: Marginal 


2 


7 


8 


4 


33 


38 


8 


100 


V: Illiterate 


0 


3 , 


1 




12 


12 ,, 


3 


32 


Total 


79 


120 


117 


70 


i49 


132 


56 


723 



Grades 7. 8. & 9 Combined ^ 
Socio-Economic Status 



Writing Category 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Total 


I: Superior 


20 


24 


15 


10 


8 


1 


0 


78 


II: High Average 


48 


58 


63 


32 


61 


44 


25 


331 


III: Low Average 


8 


19 


22 


23 


53 


66 


32 


223 


IV: Marginal 


0 


3 


2 


1 


15 


17 


0 


38 


V: Illiterate 


q 


2 


0 


Q 


1 


1 


0 


4 


TotcQ. 


76 


106 


102 


66 


138 


129 


57 


674 



Grades 10> 11 & 12 Combined ^ 
Socio-Economic Status 



Writing Category 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Total 


I: Superior 


22 


19 


18 


5 


10 


0 


0 


74 


II: High Average 


101 


101 


96 


39 


66 


15 


5 


423 


III: Low Average 


47 


103 


91 


90 


167 


203 


100 


801 


IV: Marginal 


0 


7 


7 


9 


43 


55 


15 


136 


V: Illiterate 


0 


2 


0 


0 


3 


4 


0 


9 


Total 


170 


232 


212 


143 


289 


277 


120 


1443 



^ Note that three -year periods have been combined before presenting 
the data; note also that in grades ten, eleven, and twelve more than 
one composition was obtained per subject > producing a larger number 
of ccnpositions for each groiqp than in grades four, five, and six or 
seven, eig^t, and nine* -104- 



TABLE 26 

ACTUAL mMBER OF CCMP06ITI0NS IN EACH CATEGORY OF THE RATING SCALE 

BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
(In per cent) 

Grades 3. & 6 Combined 
Socio-Economic Status 



Category 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


vn 


Total**- 


I:Siq>eriar 


11.39 


7.50 


8.55 


1.43 


2.69 


0.76 


0.00 


4.70 


II:High 


62.03 




44.44 






17.42 






Average 


45.84 


41.43 


29.53 


16.07 


36.10 


in: Low 


24.05 
















Average 


38.33 


39.32 


50.00 


37.58 


43.94 


64.29 


40.94 


IV:Marginal 


2.53 


5.83 


6.64 


5.71 


22.15 


28.79 


14.28 


13.83 


V: Illiter- 














5.36 


4.43 


ate 


0.00 


2.50 


0.85 


1.43 


8.05 


9.09 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 

1 


100.00 

1 


100.00 


100.00 



Grades 7» 8» & 9 Combined 
Socio-Economic Status 

Writing 



Category 


I 


II 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


vn 


Total*** 


I: Superior 


26.31 


22.64 


14.71 


15.15 


5.80 


0.78 


0.00 


U.57 


n:Hlc^ 














43.86 


49.11 


Average 


63.16 


54.72 


61.76 


48.49 


44.20 


34.11 


H: Low 














56.14 




Average 


10.53 


17.92 


21.57 


34.85 


38.41 


51.15 


33.09 


IV:Marginal 


0.00 


2.83 


1.96 


1.51 


10.87 


13.18 


0.00 


5.64 


Vrllliter- 


















ate 


0.00 


1.89 


0.00 


0.00 


0.72 


0.78 


0.00 


0.?? 


TotcU. 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



^ Note that this particular Total colun is not the suaoation of 
the percentages entered under each socio-economic classification* 
Each socio-economic groiq;> equals 100*00^; thus sunning this Total 
column sideways would equal 700*00^* The total shown is actually 
the per cent of cooipositions in each category of the Si;^rior to 
Illiterate rating scale. Thus in grades 4, and 6 combined the 
number 4*70 means that 4*70^ of all compositions were rated as 
being S^perior (I). 
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TABLB 269 continued 

ACTUAL mSBER OF C(»1P06ITI0MS IN EACH CATEGORY OF THE RATING SCALE 

BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
(in per cent) 

Grades 10« U> & 12 CoBd)lned 
Socio-Economic Status 



Writing 



Category 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Total 


I:Sig>erior 
II: High 


12.94 


8.19 


8.49 


3.50 


3.46 


0.00 


0.00 


5.13 


Average 


59.41 


43.53 


45.28 


27.27 


22.84 


5.41 


4.17 


29.31 


[H: Low 


















Average 


27.65 


44.40 


42.93 


62.94 


57.78 


73.28 


83.33 


55.51 


I7:Marginal 


0.00 


3.02 


3.30 


6.29 


14.88 


19.86 


12.50 


9.43 


V:Illiter- 


















ate 


0.00 


0.86 


0.00 


0.00 


1.04 


1.45 


0.00 


0.62 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


160.00 



^ Note that this particular Total column is not the sunmation of 
the percentages entered under each soclo-eccmomlc classification. 
Each socio-economic group equals 100.00^; thus sunning this Total 
column sideways would equal 700.00^. The total shewn is actually 
the per cent of compositions in each category of the Siqperiar to 
Illiterate rating scale. Thus in grades 4, and 6 conibined 
number 4*70 means that 4.70^ of all compositions were rated as 
being Superior (I). 
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throu^ twelve) in both raw nunbers and per cent. (See Table 27.) 

Those in socio-economic group I receive a higher proportion 
of compositions rated Superior and High Average than do any of the 
other socio-economic groups studied. (See Table 26.) Conversely, 
those of low socio-economic status have substantially hi gh^-p 
proportions of their compositions rated as Low Average or Marginal 
than do those of high socio-economic status. Thus, once again the 
data form an almost perfect socio-economic progression.^ 

The socio-economic data form an almost perfect progression if 
the same data are studied from the standpoint of compositions 
obtained during the entire course of the research. (See the 
percentage comparisons made in the bottom half of Table 27.) Those 
in socio-economic group I have over 75 per cent of their 
compositions rated as Si^rior or Hi^ Average; those in socio- 
economic groups VI and VII have over 80 per cent of their 
compositions rated Low Average or Meurginal. It is also worth 
pointing out that during the entire course of the investigation 
(greides four through twelve), those in socio-economic gro^p I 
receive a single ratij^ of Illiterate; those in socio- 
economic group vn never receive a single rating of Superior. 



In some cases the raw data (Table 25) tend to obscure the 
socio-economic differences among the groins. For exaaple, in raw 
numbers it would appear as if socio-economic group IH actually^ 
receives higher ratings on their written coopositions than socio- 
economic groip I. This results from the fact that the N (the 
number of subjects) is substantially higher for socio-economic HI 
than for socio-economic I. For example, in grades four, five, and 
six combined (Table 25), those in socio-economic group I have a 
only 9 Superior conpositions whereas those in socio- 
economic group HI have 10. It can be seen, however, that this is 
a question of 9 out of 79 compared to 10 out of 117. When the 
comparison is made on percentages (Table 26), this apparent 
disparity vanishes. 
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TPlBJE 27 



ACTUAL MIMBER OF COMPOSITIQNS IN EACH GATEXSORY OF 0!HE RATINGr SCA1£ 

BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 

Grand Total for All Yecirs Contolned 



(In raw numbers) 
Soclo-Econcaoic Status 



Writing 

Category 


I 


n 


in 


17 


V 


VI 


vn 


Total 


I:Superior 


51 


52 


43 


16 


22 


2 


0 


186 


II: 




214 








82 






Average 


198 


211 


100 


171 


39 


1015 


[H: Low 










276 




168 




Average 


74 


168 


159 


148 


327 


1320 


IV:Marginal 


2 


17 


17 


14 


91 


no 


23 


274 


V:IHiter- 










16 






45 


ate 


0 


7 


1 


1 


17 


3 


Total 


325 


458 


431 


279 


576 


538 


233 


2840 



Grand To* ’*^ ! for All Years Conblned 
(In per cent) 
Soclo-Ecancmic Status 



Writing 

Category 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


vn 


Total 


I:Sag9erior 


15.69 


n .35 


9.98 


5.73 


3.82 


0.37 


0.00 


6.55 


H: High 






48.96 


35.84 


29.69 


15.24 


16.74 


35.74 


Average 


60.92 


46.73 


HI: Low 












60.78 




46.48 


Average 


22.77 


36.68 


36.89 


53.05 


47.91 


72.10 


IV:NArglnal 


0.62 


3.71 


3.94 


5.02 


15.80 


20.45 


9.87 


9.65 


V:Illiter- 












3.16 




1.58 


ate 


0.00 


1.53 


0.23 


0.36 


2.78 


1.29 


Total 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 




Siiwimn.T»y; R*oficlency vlth Written Language 



Summarizing the evidence on written language, we can say that 
fram grades four through twelve, all groups show a steady upward 
movement in average number of words per written coomiunication unit* 

In addition, as the subjects grow older, each groiQ) improves the 

quality of its written coDopositions— although it should be noted 

that the subjects as a whole receive higher ratings on their 

cGOopositions in grades seven, eight, and nine than in either the 

earlier period studied (grades four, five, and six) or in the 

later period studied (grades ten, eleven, and twelve)* Thus in 

relation to their age the subjects as a whole tend to write more 

proficien'EIy during the junior hi^ school period than in either j 

the late elementary or high school years* 

In ccnparing the Hig^, Low, Central, and Total groups, we can 
eee that in every year studied the Hi^ group consistently has the 
highest average number of words per written communication unit as 
well as the hipest ratings on their compositions (as scored by 
The Index of Writing Ability designed for use in this research)* 

®5e CenEral and Tot£l grotps faQl into the middle or average 
ranges and at the of^posite extreme is the Low group, consistently 
having not only the lowest average nuniber of words per 
communication unit but also the lowest ratings on their 
compositions * 



Prom the standpoint of socioeconomic status in relation to 
writing proficiency, an almost perfect socio-economic progression 
emerges for both average number of words per unit and the quality 
of the written compositions*. Those of high socio-econcoiic status 
invariably have a higher average nuniber of words per written 
communication unit and receive higher ratings on their compositions 
do subjects of low socio-economic status* Thus it seems quite 
obvious that there is a very definite relationship between socio- 
economic status «-nd proficiency with written language* 
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PART VI; RESULTS OF THE INVESTISATION FIMDIWGiS ON TESTS OF 

". REAbOG ACHiETOffiMT. LISTENIMG. USE OF SlffiORDIMATIWS 
COMNECTIVES, AND TEACHERS* RATIWSS 

Reading Achievement 

Beginning in grade four and continuing through grade eight, , 
the Stanford and California Tests of Reading Achie'rement were 
administered to each subject in the study* Findings on these data 
presented in the number of months each group reads above or below 
its chronological age, may be found in Table 28 and Figure l4* 

In examining the data, it can be seen that the High group 
invariably reads far above its chronological age (indicated by a 
plus sign in Table 28), The Central and Total groups of subjects 
are at the middle or average range , reading a few months above 
their chronological age in grades four through seven aM then 
slightly below their chronological age in grade eight The Low 
group is once again at the opposite extreme of la n gu ag e 
proficiency, reading far below its chronological age in grade four 
and exhibiting progressively lower reading achievement scores in 
each ensuing year • 

One feature of the data which at first appears puzzling is 
that the Hi^ group's reading achievement seems to reach a peak 
in grade six then begins to decline in grades seven and eight* 
The reader should note that this resxats from the design of 
test and should not be construed as an indication that the High 
5^*s reading ability has declined* On both the Stanford and 
California Tests of Reading Achievement, the maximum score is a 
reading achievement of sixteen years* In other words, regardless 
of how well he read, a subject who was fourteen years of age 
could not possibly score higher than two years above his 
chronological age; at age sixteen even the best reader would 
receive a score of zero* Thus, as good readers approach a 



^ A reading test was not administered to every subject in each 
of the five years; thus the N*s vary* Some data were accumulated 
in grade nine, but it was felt that the N*s were too low to 
warreuit their inclusion* 

^ In a saa^le of the entire population one would expect the 
i;o approach 0*00; i*e*, to have the difference between 
chronological age and reading achievement age approximately zero • 
In this reseerch the mean for the Total group is very close to 
^diat one would expect from the population as a whole and thus is 
mother indication that the sample is a representative one* 
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TABLE 28 

READING ACHIEVEMENT SCORES USING THE STANFORD AND 
GAUFQRNIA TESTS OF READING ACHIEVEMENT 

Nuniber of Months Reading Age la Above 
or Belov Chronological Age 
(Mean) 



Grade High Groiqs 

(H=35) 


Low Group 
(N=35) 


Central Group^ 


Total Group 


4 


+23.52 


- 19.33 


+ 0.65 


+3.14 


5 


+ 32.22 


- 20.08 


+4.24 


+5.64 


6 


+ 36.20 


-24.12 


+4.37 


+ 5.45 


7 


+ 33.07 


-32.41 


+ 1.31 


+ 1.19 


8 


•»«5.57 


- 32.63 


-0.68 


- 1.08 


1 




4 5 6 


7 8 






Central Group N 
Total Groi;cp N » 


• 14$ 149 142 122 101 

168 206 198 177 1>»1 







Reading Age Above or Below Chronological Age (months) 



wfmm 






FIGURE l4 

beating achievement scores using the STANFORD 
AND CALIFORNIA TESTS OF READING ACHIEVEMENT 

(Mean) 

Grade 6 
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chronological age of sixteen, the value of the test grows 
progressive3y less as a means of differentiating among them. On 
the other hand, as poor readers grow older, reading tests become 
progressively more valid; i.e., the range of possible minus scores 
grows larger as chronological age increases. This accounts for 
the artificial peak achieved by the High fcroup in grade six as 
well as for the actual worsening of the Low groiqp's achievement 
during successive years of the study. 

Also of interest is the socio-economic status of the 
subjects in relation to their reeding achievement. (See Table 
29*) Once again there is an obvious socio-economic progression, 
with those of high socio-economic status invariabily achieving 
higher reading scores than those of low socio-economic status. 

In addition, ^ every year without exception, those in socio- 
econcmiic groups I, II, III, and IV read above their chronological 
age (indicated by a plus sign in Table 29), whereas those in 
socio-economic groups V, VI, and VII read below their 
chronological age (indicated by a minus sign in Table 29). 

The reader should also note a striking phenomenon to be 
found by examining the interquartile range. For those of high 
socio-economic status the central fifty per cent of the subjects 
in a given socio-economic group almost invariably reads above 
their chronological age; for those of low socio-economic status 
the central fifty per cent of the subjects has precisely the 
opposite pattern, almost invariably reading belcw their 
chronological age. Thus there is a wide disparity between a 
typical subject of any given high socio-economic group as 
compared to a typical subject in any given low socio-economic 
groiQ).^ 

In conclusion, those rated high in language ability (the 
High group) achieve substantially higher scores on tests of 
reading achievement than do those rated low in language ability 



This has been the case throu^out the research. The use of 
medians rather thEui means in presenting the data on reading 
achievement was not intended to show anything unusual. Rather it 
was designed to vary the presentation and thus indicate that 
regardless of the type of measure used (means or medians), the 
findings would follow the same pattern. Mathematically, of 
course, medians are sometimes the better choice for presenting a 
given piece of data in tliat the use of medians does not allow 
extreme scores to skew the data. 
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READING AC3HIEVEME1NT BY SOCIO-ECONCMIC STATUS 
Stanford and California Teats of Reading Achieivefflent 
Median, Interquartile Range, and Total Range 

(Nunber of months reading age is above or below chronological age) 



Median 



Socio- 

Econ* 

Status 


4 


Grade 

5 


6 


7 


8 


I 


+26 


+32 




+37 


427 


II 


+14 


+16 


+23 


+28 


+26 


III 


+11 


+20 


+18 


423 


426 


17 


+ 4 


+ 7 


+10 


+10 


+ 2 


V 


- 7 


- 8 


-11 


-15 


-14 


VI 


-l4 


-18 


-26 


-31 


-23 


vn 


-15 


-16 


-17 


-21 





Interquartile Range 



Socio- 

Econ. 

Status 


4 


5 


Grade 

6 


7 


8 


I 

II 

in 

17 

V 

VI 

VII 


^ 9 to +37 

- 2 to +27 

- 2 to +18 
-10 to +15 
-18 to + 3 

0 to -30 
0 to -25 


+16 to +39 
+ 4 to +28 
0 to +31 
-10 to +26 
-18 to + 9 

- 6 to -29 

- 6 to -24 


+25 to +48^ 
+ 3 to +39 
0 to +39 

-10 to +19 
-24 to +13 
- 7 to -33 
0 to -24 


+23 to +42 
+13 to +37 
+ 2 to +38 

- 9 to +36 
-32 to +13 

— 6 to —42 
+ 2 to -28 


421 to +29 
+ 7 to +30 
+ 6 to +28 
-28 to +21 
-40 to +18 
- 6 to -42 
+10 to -35 


Soclo- 

Econ« 

Status 


4 


Total Range 
Grade 

5 6 _ 


7 


8 


II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 


-19 to +Mi^ 
-35 to +43 
-29 to +39 
—27 to +28 
-36 to +37 
— 4i to +24 
-37 to +10 


-15 to 402 
-25 to +53 
-27 to +45 
-23 to +36 
-48 to +51 
-4l to +18 
-35 to +16 


-12 to +57 
-60 to +57 
-29 to +55 
-27 to 444 
-43 to +52 
-47 to +29 
*32 to +19 


- 9 to +44 
-26 to +48 
-36 to +51 
-46 to +42 
-63 to +39 
-66 to +39 
-38 to +11 


+1» to +31 
-70 to +34 
-21 to +37 
-42 to +28 
-73 to +30 
-66 to +28 
-45 to +24 



^ Reading achievement scores are shown in the number of months 
each ■ ocio-econoolc group reads above or below chronological age 
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(indicated “by plus or minus). For all socio-economic groves the 
N*s vary from year to year because a reading acfcdevement test was 
not ad m i n istered to all students for every year. For the socio- 
economic groups shown the N*s are typically as follows: I » 25; 

II « 35; III = 30; IV » 20; V « 40; VI « 30; VII » 17. 



(the Low group). The Central and Total groups continue to follow 
their typical pattern, reading at the middle or average range. 

In addition a pronounced disparity in reading achievement scores 
follows socio-economic lines: those of high socio-economic 

status achieve high reading scores; those of low socio-economic 
status typically read at a point far below their expected age 
norm. 

Listening Tests 

The STEP Tests of Listening Ability were administered in 
grades eight and nine and again in grades eleven and twelve. For 
each of these years converted mean scores have been presented for 
the High, Low, Central, and Total groups of subjects.^ (See 
Table 30 and Figure 15.) 

From examining the data, one can see that the High group once 
again exhibits substantially higher scores than any other group. 
The Central and Total groups are at the middle or average range, 
and once more the Low group shows the least degree of proficiency. 
Thus, the data on listening follow the same pattern that has been 
found throughout the research. 

The socio-economic findings as they relate to listening are 
also exceedingly similar to other aspects of the research; the 
data once again form an almost perfect socio-economic progression, 
(See Table 31.) In addition, there is no overlapping whatsoever: 
those in socio-economic groups I, II, and III invariably receive 
higher listening test scores than do those in socio-economic 
groups V, VI, and VII. Thus it seems clear that listening is 
related not only to proficiency or lack of proficiency in 
language (data on the High? Low, Central, and Total groups) but 
also to the socio-economic status of the subjects studied. 



^ Raw scores were individxially converted for each subject 
before computing group data. The method of conversion follows 
the procedure required by the test design; the test Itself was 
designed by Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 




TABLE 30 

LISTENING TEST SCORES 



Converted Scores on STEP Listening Tests 

(Mean) 



Grade 


Hi^ Group 


Latr Group 


Central Group”^ 


Total Group' 


8 


299.08 


263.60 


282.03 


284.04 


9 


296,68 


260.00 


286.00 


285.55 


n 


305.00 


271.82 


287.05 


289.09 


22 


304.62 


274.33 


289.09 


289.85 





8 


? 


11 


12 


Hi^ Group N = 


25 


22 


33 


21 


Low Group N = 


10 


11 


17 


15 


Central Group N « 


86 


81 


114 


102 


Total Group N » 


121 


nk 


164 


138 






r, 
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FIGURE 15 

LISTENING TEST SCORES 

Converted Scores on STEP Listening Tests 

(Mean) 

High Group 
Total Group 
^ I Low Group 





Grade 
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TABUS 31 

LISTENING TEST SCORES BY SOCIO-ECONCMIC STATUS 





Converted Scores 


on STEP Listening Tests 
(Mean) 




Socio- 

Econ. 

Stattis 


8 


Grade^ 

9 


11 


12 


I 


298.79 


298.25 


368.85 


306.6U 


II 


288.68 


291.45 


297.21 


301.95 


HI 


286.32 


291.70 


296.96 


298.95 


IV 


282.50 


288.43 


287.57 


288.29 


V 


283.40 


282.60 


283.11 


285.28 


VI 


263.40 


269.67 


273^58 


281.73 


VII 


270.22 


277.22 


272.77 


279-71 



^ The N’s for the socio-econcjciic grcups are as follows: I ■ 20 
to 11; II = 28 to 20; III « 27 to 20; IV » l4 to 12; V ^ 37 to 15; 
VI » 26 to 15; VII = l4 to 9. 
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Tests of Subordinating CoDnec-*-dves 



Beginning in grade five, a test of subordinating connectives 
was administered to each subject in the study. The test contains 
fifty items and is designed to assess the correct usage Of 
subordinating connectives such as however, moreover , and although . 
Testing was done on an annual basis using an adapted conupletion ^ 
form of a multiple choice test initially devised by A. F. Watts. 

When examining the data on subordinating connectives, the 
reader should note that 50 is the maximum possible score. As a 
result the High group's room for ia5)rovement is relatively small 
and this gives the visual impression that the Low groi^ is te ndin g 
to "catch up." (See Table 32 and Figure l6.) 

The data on subordinating connectives follow the same 
pattern that has been found throughout the research: those 

proficient in language (the Hi^ group) are at one extreme, the 
Central and Total groups fall into the middle or average range, 
itnd those least proficient in language (the Low grot^) fall at 
the opposite extreme. More striking, hewever, are the scores the 
various groups are able to achieve at grade five compared to the 
scores achieved at grade twelve. The High group in grade five 
scores over 4l whereas it is not until grades eleven and twelve 
that the Central and Total groups are able to achieve this level 
of proficiency. Even more striking is the fact that the Low group 
in grade twelve is only able to achieve a score of 32. In other 
words after seven additional years of schooli]^ the Low gro^p still 
8cores"" almost ten points below the High group *s fifth grade level . 

The ability to use subordinating connectives appropriately is 
also of interest from the standpoint of socio-economic status. 

(See Table 33.) Once again, an almost perfect socio-economic 
progression occurs, with those of high socio-economic status 
showing a substantially hi^er level of proficiency than those of 
low socio-economic status. VThen one compares the median scores, 
one can see that there is never an overlap among the upper three 
socio-economic groups and the lower three. In addition those of 
socio-economic group I have a higher median score in gra^ ^ iv^ 

those of "socio-economic groups V, VI, and VII are able to 
achieve seven years later in grade twelve . 



II I • 



„Dples of Watts' multiple choice type test together with his 
conclusions (i.e.5 that the correct usage of subordinating 
connectives increases with increasing age) may be found in A. P. 
Watts, OP . cit ., pp. 82-84 and pp. 302-305* 
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TABLE 32 



TEST SCORES ON THE CORRECT USAGE OF SUBORDINATING CONNECTIVES 

(Mean) 



Grade 


High Group 
(H = 35 ) 


Low Group 
(K = 35 ) 


Central Group^ 


Total Group^ 


5 


4 l.l 4 


15.49 


30.63 


29.97 


6 


43.31 


20.37 


34.19 


33.50 


7 


43.49 


22.29 


37.24 


35.92 


8 


44.80 


24.97 


38.53 


37.39 


9 


45.83 


27.91 


40.35 


39.25 


10 


45.31 


30.11 


40.90 


39.87 


11 


45.83 


31.03 


41.62 


40.57 


02 


46.00 


31.77 


42 .o 4 


41.00 



3 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Central Group N = I76 167 160 154 150 147 143 1 ^ 
Total Group N = 246 237 230 224 220 217 213 212 
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figure 16 




Grade 






The total and interquartile ranges exhibit several features 
worthy of note. In Table 33 the total range always shews at 
least one subject from an economically advantaged group exhibiting 
a low score and at least one subject from an econcanically 
disadvantaged group exhibiting a high score. For example, in 
grade five the total range for socio-economic groups II and V is 
virtually identical (O to 4? compared to 0 to i|6). On the other 
hand, the interquartile range (the central fifty per cent of 
subjects in each group) makes clear that those in socio-economic 
group II have scores of 34 to 42 whereas those in socio-economic 
group V have scores of 15 to 33* lu other words, when we compare 
the central fifty per cent of the subjects , we find the worst 
subject in socio-economic group II scoring higher than the ^est 
subject in socio-econcaaic group V. Thus the interquartile range 
pcdnbs up the true socio-econamic*"disparity between the two groups 
and is more useful than the total range. ^ 

In conclusion, the ability to use subordinating connectives 
with precision and appropriateness is one of the most crucial 
aspects of language measured in this research. Seldom in this 
study is the disparity between the High and Low groi;ps or between 
the upper and lower socio-economic groups so clearly defined. As 
the reader has seen, those rated high in langviage ability (the 
High group) and those of high socio-economic status (socio- 
economic group l) are able to use subordinating connectives more 
proficiently in grade five than those rated low in language 
proficiency (the Low group) or those of low socio-economic status 
axe capable of in grade twelve . In itself this disparity of seven 
full years seems remarkable. But it is all the more remarkable 
^en one considers that subordinating connectives are widely used 
in newspapers, magazines, and even more so in literature. Words 
such as because, although , therefore , and however are the key 
words by which an author changes tone or qualifies his statements; 
and if one Is unable to comprehend such words. It seems likely 
that little will be gained from what is read. 

This seems to be one of the inportant distinctions between 
the elaborated la n gua g e code of the advantaged social classes and 
the restricted language code of the disadvantaged social classes. 



1 

The comparison of socio-economic groips II and V at grade five 
was merely used as an illustration. It can be seen in Table 33 
that the socio-economic disparity pointed ip by the interquartile 
range is found throughout the data. 
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' !DABLE 33 



ABILITY TO USE SUBORDINATING CONNECTIVES 
BY SOCIO-ECONCMCC STATUS 

Median^ 



Socio- 

Econ. 

Status 




6 


7 


Gr£ 

8 


ide 

9 


10 


11 , 


12 


I 


42 


43 


45 


45 


46 


46 


46 


46 


II 


37 


4l 


42 


43 


44 


44 


44 


45 


III 


38 


4o 


42 


43 


44 


45 


44 


46 


17 


33 


39 


4o 


4l 


44 


43 


43 


43 


V 


28 


32 


36 


37 


4o 


4l 


4i 


41 


VI 


22 


25 


32 


35 


38 


38 


38 


39 


VII 


22 


29 


34 


36 


37 


36 


4o 


38 



Interquartile Range 



I 



Socio- 

Econ. 



Grade 



Status 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


I 


37-43 


4i-45 


42-46 


42-47 


43-47 


43-47 


43-48 


43-48 


II 


34-42 


36-44 


35-44 


39-45 


39-46 


41-46 


40-46 


42-47 


III 


32-42 


36-45 


37-44 


40-46 


41-46 


42-46 


142-47 


43-47 


17 


21-39 


32-42 


33-43 


37-44 


39-45 


38-45 


37-44 


40-46 


V 


15-33 


19-39 


26-39 


31-41 


32-44 


33-43 


36-44 


35-43 


VI 


14-31 


17-36 


23-39 


27-39 


33-41 


33-41 


34-42 


34-42 


VII 


17-32 


21-36 


29-38 


31-38 


33-40 


32-42 


35-42 


35-41 



I 

Socio- 



Total Range 
Grade 



Econ. 



Status 


5^ J 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


I 


30-47 


34-49 


34-47 


4o-49 


38-49 


39-49 


41-49 


41-48 


II 


0-47 


0-48 


0-48 


0-49 


0-49 


• 10-48 


12-49 


14-49 


III 


11-48 


11-49 


26-48 


31-49 


30-49 


36-50 


38-50 


36-48 


IV 


13-45 


14-45 




26-47 


34-48 


34-47 


32-47 


32-48 


V 


0-46 


0-47 


0-48 


0-47 


6-48 


10-48 


4-49 


8-50 


VI 


0-4l 


0-42 


0-46 


0-46 


0-46 


7-47 


0-47 


7-48 


VII 


0-39 


0-43 


13-45 


20-42 


20-47 


28-45 


27-45 


27-47 



jj ■■ ■ i ■ < ■!■ ■ 

' 1 

I = 24-27; II » 34-42; III = 30-39; IV * 21-24; V « 43-50; 
VI = 41-45; and VII = 17-19. 
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Bernstein has discussed this in a number of articles.^ 

Teachers* Ratings 

As the investigator indicated previously, teachers* ratings 
of the subjects* oral language proficiency were accumulated 
annually for each subject in the research. A thirteen-year 
cumulative average of these ratings (kindergarten through grade 
twelve) provided the basis on which the High and Low groups were 
selected; those who did not fall into either the High or Low 
groi^) were placed in the Central groi^. 

For each of the years presented (grades three, six, nine, and 
twelve) the teachers* ratings show a high degree of consistency. 
(See Table 34 and Figure 17.) In fact when one e xam i ne s Figure 17, 
it is difficult visually to perceive a change in any particular 
groi®*s rating at grade three as coopared to grade twelve. 
Ifeturally, this high degree of consistency is precisely what one 
would expect and provides ample evidence that teachers* ratings 
of the subjects* language proficiency are a sound basis for 
selecting the subgroups studied in this research. 

Teachers* ratings may also be examined from the standpoint of 
socio-economic status. When this is done, we see once again a 
socio-economic progression; those of high socio-econ opl c 
status receive the highest ratings; those of low socio-econcmic 



^ Basil Bernstein, "Social Class and Linguistic Developinent; A 
Theory of Social Learning," Education, Economy, ^d Society , A 
Reader in the S ociology of Education, ed. by A. HTHalsey, 

Ploud, and C. Arnold Anderson (New York: Macmillan, I 96 I), pp. 288- 

314. 

"Some Sociological Determinants of 
Bterception," British Jouriml of Sociology K (London: Routledge 

and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 195^), pp. 159-174. 

"Language and Social Class," British Journal 

of Sociolopr XI (London; Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 19^0), 

pp. 27I-27S. 

^ The mean average for each group is the average of ratings 
which were first individually averaged for each subject. Thus the 
average at grade three is the average of individual cu m ulative 
averages for grades kindergarten, one, two, and three; the same is 
true of successive averages shown. In grade six, for example, the 
mean average shown is the average of individual cumulative averages 
for kindergarten through grade six. For a more complete discnissicxi 
of the rating scale, see the section The Data Collected under the 
heading "Teachers* Ratings"; a sample of the teachers "rating scale 
msy be found in Appendix U. .^ 2 ^- 



TABIE 34 

TEACHERS* RATINGS OF TEE SUBJECTS* LANGUAGE ABILITY 



Grade 


1 

Average Teachers* Ratings 
(Mean) 

2 

Hi^ Group Low Group Central Group 

(H = 35) (H = 35) 


2 

Total GroiQ) 


3 


4.12 


2.33 


3.33 


3.30 


6 


4.15 


2.30 


3.31 


3.29 


9 


4.09 


2.33 


3.23 


3.22 


12 


4.02 


2.31 


3.17 


3.17 



1 

Each rating shown is a cumulative average; i.e., at grade 
three 9 it is the Individually averaged mean of grades Idndergarten, 
one^ two^ and three; at grade six^ it is an average of all seven 
years (kindergarten through grade six), etc. 

^ 3 6 9 12 

Central Group N = 193 167 151 145 

Total Group N * 263 237 221 215 
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FIGURE 17 

mCHERS* RATINGS OF THE SUBJECTS' LANGUAGE ABUJITr 

(Mean) 



Teachers' 

Ratings 

5.00 r- 




High Group 
Total Group 
^ Low Group 
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status receive the lowest ratings* (See Table 35*) Again, there 
is no overlapping* In all cases, those in the upper three socio- 
economic groups receive higher ratings than do those in the lower 
three socio-economic groves* Thus, from the data presented, it 
can be seen that teachers* ratings not only provide a basis of 
selecting those high and low in language proficiency but also 
reflect the same socio-economic progression found throughout the 
research* 
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TABIE 35 



TEACHERS* RATINGS BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 



Grade^ 



Socio- 

Econ. 

Status 


3 


6 


9 


12 


I 


3.72 


3.77 


3.75 


3.70 


II 


3.44 


3.49 


3.40 


3.34 


III 


3.53 


3.54 


3.48 


3.45 


IV 


3.44 


3.44 


3.30 


3.22 


V 


3.06 


3.01 


2.99 


2.97 


VI 


3.05 


2.95 


2.89 


2.82 


VII 


2.88 


2.98 


2.95 


2.92 



^ From grade three to grade twelve, the N*s range as follows: 

I = 30 to 25; II = 45 to 34; III = 44 to 31; IV » 24 to 21; 

V = 53 to 44; VI = 46 to 42; VII = 21 to 18. - 
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PART VII; INTBRREIATIONS FOUND IN THE RESEARCH 



A General Statement on Interrelations 



For purposes of this research the term interrelation has 
been defined as a close degree of relationship between two or 
more variables. In some cases the relationship may appear to be 
causal. For example, low socio-economic status appears to result 
in lack of proficiency in writing; i.e., one appears to cause the 
other. In other cases two or more variables may have a high 
degree of association- -a degree of association which proves to be 
a valuable finding of the research — and yet not be causally 
related. For example, a high average words per unit in oral 
language is typically associated with a high average words per 
unit in written language; and yet it would not appear sound to 
state that one causes the other. Even when there appears to be a 
causal relationship as in the case of socio-economic status, this 
does yt imply that the causality is right . In other words the 
term *^low socio-economic status*^ carries the Implication of 
uneducated parents, a lack of books in the home, a lack of 
intellectual stimulation, language used primarily for concrete 
immediate purposes, schools below national standards, etc. Each 
of these is obviously subject to change, not only by advancements 
in our social and economic systems but also through the efforts of 
teachers working closely with such pupils in the schools. 

To a large extent, the fact that the various findings of the 
research are interrelated has already been indicated by the data 
presented in previous sections of this monograph. This, it can be 
seen, is purely a matter of deductive reasoning. A mass of 
longitudinal data has been analyzed for a thirteen-year period; 

successive piece of data has been examined > the 
conclusions drawn have been virtually identical ; 

• • . those rated high in ^Language proficiency (the Hij^ 
group) achieve the highest scores. 

... those in the Central and Total groups achieve the 
middle or average scores. 

« . . those rated low in language proficiency (the Low 
group) achieve the lowest scores. 

... those of hl£^ socio-economic status achieve higher 
scores than do those of low socio-economic status. 
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In other words, there seems no doubt that the various aspects of 
language are interrelated, for if this were not the case, "the^^ 
findings of the research would have been radically different. In 
addition, the fact that teachers* ratings are essentially the 
teachers* judgments about the subjects* oral language is yet a 
further proof of the existing interrelationship; i.e., those high, 
low, or central in oral language rating are consistently hig^, 
low, or cer^tral on all other measures. 

lypes of Interrelations Studied 

In previous monographs hy the investigator, many 
interrelations have been charted and analyzed. These included 
reading achievement related to teachers* ratings, teachers* 
ratings related to tests of subordinating connegtives, listening 
related to scores on written compositions, etc.*^ In addition, an 
analysis of variance on the oral and written language of the Mgh, 
Low, and Random groins points up the disparity among the groups as 
well as the very positive interrelation between those two aspects 
of language .3 And still further, a special study on the control 
of standard English usage and grammar points up the fact that oral 



At the risk of laboring the point, the investigator would 
uve to point out that if the language arts were not interrelated, 
each group would presumably have an equal probability of achieving 
the highest score on any given measure. In other words a lack of 
interrelationship would lead one to expect (for example) the High 
group to achieve the best scores on written la n guage while doing 
poorly on tests of subordinating connectives; or perhaps the Low 
groiq) would do poorly on length of oral communication unit while 
simultaneously reading at a hi^er level than the High groi^. 
Obviously, nothing even vaguely similar to such results has been 
found. 

^ The publication most readily available is Walter Loban, 

Language Ability ; Grades Seven» Eight, and Nine (Washington, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966). 
Interrelations may be found on pp. 80-87. 

^ This particular study will be published by the Uhiversity of 
Kansas Press. The study used an N of 25 for each group. 
Subsequently, it was decided to raise the N in each case to 35> 
and for this reason the findings have not been reproduced in the 
present monograph. It should be noted, however, that even with a 
lower W of 25, all findings were significant at the .001 level or 
better. 



leuiguage ratings axe closely associated with the ability to use 
conventional English.^ For the present monograph, however, 
statistical analyses of interrelations will be limited to 
relatively few measures.^ These will be divided into two 
categories, the first dealing with three illustrative examples of 
interrelations and the second dealing with findings of a 
personality inventxry administered to the subjects in grade eleven. 

Three Exaiaples of Interrelations 

As an illustration of the types of interrelations found in 
the research, three have been selected as examples. These consist 
of (1) teachers* ra-uings compared to the average number of words 
per oral communication unit, (2) te&.chers* ratings compared to 
socio-economic status, and (3) socio-economic status compared to 
scores on written compositions. Each of these will now be 
discussed in turn. 

Teachers * Ratings Compared to Average Number 
of Words per Oral Communication Unit 

As the investigator indicated previously, a teacher's rating 
is the iJidividual teacher's judgment about the subject's 
profici€sncy with oral language. For the High and Low groups, a 
thirteen-year cumulative average of teachers* ratings was ccmpared 
to theii* eleventh grade average number of words per oral 
conmunic.ation unit,^ 



The groups studied were kept separate on an ethnic basis in 
order to shed light on problems of social class dialect; i.e., 
the Negro dialect opposed to the prestige dialect (Caucasian). 
However, for all groups studied the basis of selection was the 
ratings of the subjects' oral language proficiency. See Walter 
Loban, Problems in Oral English (Champaign, Illinois: National 

Council of Teachers of English, I 966 ). An updated version of the 
NOTE monograph, carrsring the analysis through grade twelve, is 
included as Part IX of the present monograph. 

P 

As the investigator indicated previously, the accumulated 
data are still in the process of being coded and card-punched. 

^ The statistical analyses for both this section and the 
following section dealing with the personality inventory were 
done by Dr, John J. Maykovich, Director of Graduate Programs in 
Ifethematics at College of the Holy Names in Oakland, California. 
Grade eleven was selected as the basis of comparison for most 
interrelations analyzed since this was the year in which the 
personality inventory was administered. 
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The statistical analysis indicates that those rated high in 
oral language proficiency (the High group) use a significantly 
higher average number of words per oral communication unit than 
do those rated low in oral language proficiency (the Low group). 
The differences between the two groups were significant at the 
.00000+ level with a chi-square of 20.00.^ This, it should be 
noted, is a rather amazing level of significance, indicating that 
there is less than one chance in a hundred thousand that the 
results could be due to chance. ^ 



Teachers * Ratings Compared to Socio-Economic Status 

For purposes of this comparison, subjects in socio-economic 
groups I and II were considered high; those in III, 17, and V 
were considered intermediate; and those in VI and VII were 
considered low. 



Subjects of high socio-economic status (I and II) were given 
overwhelmingly higher ratings by teachers than were subjects of 
intermediate socio-economic status (III, IV, and V) and subjects 
of low socio-economic status (VI and VII). The precise levels of 
significance are as follows: 

... the high socio-economic group received higher teachers' 
ratings than the intermediate socio-economic groicp at 
the .02 level of significance (chi-square 8.00; two 
degrees of freedom). 

. . . the high socio-economic group received higher teachers* 
ratings than the low socio-economic group at the .00000+ 



For all interrelations, the Kolmogorov-Smirnov Test was used 
to determine the level of confidence at which it was advisable to 
reject the null hypothesis of no difference. This test is more 
powerful in all cases than the chi-square test; wherever it is not 
sh€urp the value yielded is conservative. It strictly tests one 
distribution against another without making any assunptions of 
population normality or homogeneity of variance as are required by 
the t-test. Compared with the t-test, the Kolmogorov-Smirnov Test 
has approximately 96 per cent power-efficiency; with large samples 
this value decreases slightly. See Sidney Siegel, Nonparameir i c 
Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1956). 



Actually, the level of significance may be even higher than 
the investigator has indicated. A level of .CXXXXH means that the 
significance is so high that it exceeds the maximum levels in 
published tables. -133- 







level of significance i-d-th a chi-square of 3^»00» 

Again, this is an amazing significance level, 
indicating that there is less than one chance in a 
hundred thousand that the results could he due to 
chance « 

. , . the intermediate socio-economic group received higher 
teachers* ratings than the low socio-economic group at 
the .05 level of significance with a chi-square of 6.75- 

Thus, on the question of teachers* ratings, each socio-economic 
grouping shows significant differences when compared to any other 
socio-economic grouping $ as one might esipect, the highest levels 
of significance were obtained when those of high socio-economic 
status were compared to those of low socio-economic status. 

Socio-Econ<^^ f*- Status Compared to Scores on Written Compositions 

For purposes of this conparison the same socio-economic^ 
groupings as in the above analysis have been used; i.e., socio- 
economic groups I and II are considered high; III, IV, and V are 
considered intermediate; and VI and VII are considered low.^ 

Scores on written compositions were also broken down into high, 
intermediate, and low, with 1.00 to 2*10 considered high; 2.11 to 
3.00 considered intermediate; and 3*01 "to 4.00 considered low. 

The precise levels of significance are as follows* 

. . . those of high socio-economic status obtained higher 
scores on their written compositions than those of 
interme<^'i a-te socio-economic status at the .005 level 
of significance with a chi-square of 10.60. 

. • • those of high socio-economic status obtained higher 

scores on their written compositions than those of low 
socio-economic status at the .00000+ level of 
significance with a chi-square of 50.00. 

. . . those of intermediate socio-economic status obtained 
higher scores on their written compositions than those 
of low socio-economic status at the .00000+ level of 

significemce with a chi-square of 30.00. 



^ The reader will recall that the Roman numerals used to rate 
compositions were converted to Arabic nunibers; thus I (or l) 
equals Superior, II (or 2) equals High Average, etc. The 
compositions used in the present anaSysis are an average of the 
subjects* tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade scores. 
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Thus once again hi^ly significant differences have been found 
between each socio-economic grouping coinpared to any other socio- 
economic grouping. In addition, it should be emphasized that both 
the high and intermediate socio-economic groupings show a degree of 
writing proficiency far superior to that of the low socio-economic 
grouping (significant at the ,CXXXXM- level). Prom tMs it c^ be 
seen that this particular facet of language ability (writing) is 
one that needs major concentration in the schools if the low 
socio-economic subjects are even to approach the level of 
proficiency obtained by those of higher socio-economic status. 

Interrelations Between language Proficiency and Attitudlnal 
Orientations 

In grade eleven a personality inventory — Attitudes toward 
Study of School Subjects— was administered to eacn subject 
in the research . ^ The inventotry contains a total of 72 items on 
which the subject eaqpresses his agreement or disagreement.^ These 
72 it<mn8 are then categorized into the following six scales of 
attltudlnal orientation: 3 

prudent-theoretic 
prudent -immediate 
prudent-aesthetic 
theoretic-immediate 
theoretic -aesthetic 
immediate-aesthetic 

These terms, as used in the inventory, have been defined by Edwards 
as follows: 

Prudent: The prudent individual reflects ipon alternative 

possibilities of social action and is concerned with the long-run 
conseq,uence8 of acts. He will renounce opportunities for the 



^ The Inventory was designed by T. Bentley Edwards of the 
university of California at Berkeley. For a more complete 
description of the inventory as well as for Edwards* findings, see 
T. Bentley Edwards and Alan B. Wilson, "Attitudes toward the Study 
of School Subjects," in Educational Theory VIII: 4 (1958), pp. 275- 
284; and "The Development Scales of Attitudinal Dimensions," in 
The Journal of Experimental Education XXVIII;! (1959)> PP* 3-38. 

^ For each question the inventory uses a six-point scale ranging 
from strcxigly agree to strongly disagree. 

^ Each scale is composed of twelve items; thus each of the six 
8t.^les makes use of an equal number of the 72 items in the 
Inventory. -135- 



limediate gratification of proximate ends where 

with more remote or general values . He seeks to rationalize 

^SrenvLonment by widening his scope of ed 

than by narrowing or compartmentalizing it, and thus is motivated 

tojraxd the behavioral sciences. 

Theoretic: The theoretic individual, with a deliberative 

anaOyfcic orientation toward the nonsocial environment, is 
characterized by interest in the natural sciences and in 
mathematics. 

Aesthetic: The aesthetic individual exhibits “ 

resnonsiveness to the nonsocial environment. (The dictionary 
,,. .,L .n y defines aesthetic as appreciation or responsiveness to 

the beautiful in art or nature.) 

Inmediate: The inmediate individual assusses the prox^te 

coals erorging frcm the social environment. He is responsive to 
t^aSnf of others and seeks their esteem. His means toward 

succesrmy be manipulative or vicarious fantasy. 

of the nondeliberative mode with orientation toward the social 

environment is designated as immediate. 

As one facet of the present research, the intention 
determine how closely the six scales of attitudinal orientetions 
were associated with (1) scores on writ^n con?)ositio^ (2) 
average nmriber of words per oral communication unit, ^ U; ^ 
teachers' ratings of the subjects' oral language proficiency. 

Attitudinal O rientations Compared to 
Scores on Written Co^ositic^ 

For purposes of this comparison, writing scorM of 1.00 to 
2.10 were classified as high, scores of 

classified as intermediate, and scores of 3.01 to 4.00 were 
classified as low.^ 

On the nrudent-theoretic scale those who 
on written c^ositions were significantly more prudent th^ those 
wSo^ecei^edlL scores. (Significant at the .01 level; chi-square 

^ Naturally, the analysis could be extended, 
measures of language proficiency as they relate to the personality 

inventory. 

^ For each subject the scores on his written 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve were first averaged before being 
coopared to the attitudinal orientation scale. 
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of 9.29#) Those with written cowgposition scores in the 
intermediate range were also in an intermediate position on the 
prudent-theoretic scale. 

On the prudent-imaediate scale subjects with hig^hi scores on 
written coo^ositions were again significantly more prudent than 
subjects with low scores, (Significant at the ,02 level; 
chi-sqpare of 8,20.) As expected, subjects with intermediate 
scores were in an intermediate position on the prudent-immediate 
scaile. 

On the ;prudent-aeathetic scale those with high scores on 
their written compositions were once again significantly more 
prudent than those with low scores. (The significance level 
reached .00000+, c^i-square of 22.30.) Those with intermediate 
scores were once more in the intermediate range. 

On the theoretic-aesthetic scale those with hig^ scores on 
written cooq?ositions were significantly more theoretic than 
those with low scores. (Significant at the .005 level; chi-square 
of 11.00.) This, of course, should not be construed as a 
contradiction of the findings on the prudent-theoretic scale. 

Each scale is composed of different questions on which the subject 
makes choices as to his degree of agreement or disagreement. Thus 
on one scale he may appear prudent whereas on a different scale 
he may appear theoretic,^ 

On the theoretic-immediate scale and the aesthetic-lmnediate 
scale no significant differences were observed ^dien these scales 
were related to the subjects* writing scores. 

Attltudinal Orientations Compared to Average 
Words per Oral Communication Uhit 



For purposes of this comparison, a high avereige number of 
words per unit was taken to be 13.00 or higher; an intermediate 
average words per unit was taken to be 11.00 to 12,995 and a 
low average words per unit was taken to be 6.00 to 10.99*^ 



As an analogy, one can visualize what might be thought of as 
a prudent person (one concerned with security, substantial income, 
etc.). Given the choice, this person may prefer to be a business 
executive rather than a mathematician. But forced to choose 
between other alternatives, he may prefer to be a mathematician 
rather than an artist. 

2 

The coD$>arlson was made on the eleventh grade oral average 
words per unit using a total of 86 subjects. 
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On the prudent"theoretjLcal scale, subjects with the highest 
average nuniber of words per oral conmunication unit were 
significantly more prudent than were those intermediate or low 
on average words per unit* Differences between the high and 
intermediate were significant at the .015 level with a cM-squaxe 
of 8*73. Differences between the high and low were significant 
at the .00000+ level with a chi-sq.uare of 20.00. 

On the other scales of attitudinal orientation, no 
significant differences were observed relating to average number 
of words per oral communication unit. 

Attitudinal Orientations Compared ^ Teachers * Ratings 

For purposes of this comparison, thirteen-year cumulative 
averages of teachers* ratings for the High, Low, and Central 
gro\Q)S of subjects were related to the six scales of attitudinal 
orientations . 

Subjects who received high teachers* ratings (the Hi^ 
group) were found to be significantly more prudent than other 
subjects in the research (the Central and Low groups). This was 
true on the prudent-theoretic scale, the prudent -itanediate scale, 
and the prudent -aesthetic scale. Among all groups, levels of 
significance were generally at the .01 level although levels of 
significEUice at times reached the .0003 level. (This was between 
the High and Low groups on the prudent-aesthetic scale.) 

On the theoretic-immediate scale and the aesthetic-immediate 
scale, no significant differences were found. However, on the 
theoretic-aesthetic scale, subjects with high^ teachers * ratings 
were found to be significantly more. theoretic. (Significant at 
the .03 level; chi-sq.uare of 7.00.)*** 

Snnmw.-ry on Interrelations 

To Buini»rize briefly, it can be said that the various aspects 
of language proficiency (speaking, reading, writing, and listening) 
are definitely interrelated, not only to each other but also to 
the socio-economic status of the subjects studied. This would 
seem apparent simply as a matter of logical deduction; on all 
measures of language proficiency the High, Central (or Total), J-nd 
Low groups of subjects form an obvious progression of relativt 
ability. This is also apparent when examining the same data 



^ See the earlier discussion on how a subject could be rated 
prudent on one scale and theoretic on a different scale . 
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from the standpoint of socio-^cononiic status: those of high 

socio-economic status are obviously more proficient in language 
than are those of low socio-economic status. 

Despite the overwhelming evidence indicating that the various 
aspects of language are interrelated, logical deduction must be 
substantiated by statistical analysis. When statistical techniques 
are applied to the data, the levels of significance not only reach 
the standard .05 or .01 levels but often are so highly significant 
that the actual level defies measurement; i.e., the level of 
significance sometimes reaches .00000+ which goes beyond the level 
of published tables measuring significance. 

From the standpoint of a personality inventory administered 
in grade eleven, the data also show significant interrelations. 
Subjects who obtained high teachers* ratings, high writing scores, 
and high average number of words per oral communication unit were 
found significantly more prudent than other subjects in the 
research. This was true in every case examined and tends to point 
toward the possibility that in our present society, those with 
strong prudent orientations are also those who show the most 
proficiency in language. 
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PART VIII; A SPECIAL STUDY ON THE ELABORATION OF lAMGUftGE 



The Definition of Elaboration 



For purposea of this chapter, the elaboration of lanfflaage has 
been defined as the use of various stra-tegies of syntax tfirough 
which the individual conmunication unit is expanded beyond a 
simple subject and predicate. Thus a study of elaboration deals 
not only with modification throi;igh adjectives and adverbs but also 
with prepositional phrases, infinitives, appositives, participles, 
and other elaborated strategies of structure. Expansion through 
compounding and modification through adverbs and adjectives prove 
to be less Indicative of language slcill than phrasal or clausal 
elaboration. For that reason counts of simple modification and 
compounding will be omitted in this section. 

The Subgroups 

The elaboration study makes use of the same Hi^ stnd Low 
groups (N => 35 ) that have been used throughout the research. 
Because of the time-consuming natui'e of the analysis, the Random 
group (N » 35 ) has been used in lieu of the Total groip. In all 
cases data on both the oral and written language of the subjects 
will be presented for grades six, eig^t, ten, and twelve. 

The Language Sample 



For each memiber of the Hi^, Low, and Random groups a total 
of 30 communication units per subject (per grade) were used in 
this special study of elaboration. These 30 units were carefully 
chosen to ensure complete comparability; i.e., in all cases the 
units were selected from identical parts of each subject's 
transcript.^ Once the selection of imits was conpleted, each 
unit was then typed on a separate sheet of paper (termed an 



1 

In the case of written language, the first 30 communication 
units in the subject's composition were used. In some cases a 
given composition may have been less than 30 units. However, 
this had no effect on the presentation since each computation 
was done on an individual basis before group means were computed. 



elA>)oratlon sheet) and thoroughly analyzed in accordance with a 
clearly defined series of instructions.^ 

Findings on Elaboration 

The data presented in the elaboration study consist of the 
following: 



• . . structural patterns 

• • • proportions of dependent clauses 

• • • functions of noun clauses 

• • • types of adverb clauses 

• • • average words per comnunlcation unit (in those 

communication units selected for the special study 
of elaboration) 

• • • average number of clauses per communication unit 

o 

• * • average number of words per clause.*" 

The reader should note that on the first four measures the 
subjects will be treated on a percentage basis with each group's 
total in any given grade equaling 100.00 per cent. The purpose 
in doing this is to first determine if the High, Low, €uid Random 
groups use different proportions of the various structural 
patterns, noun clauses, adverb clauses, and adjective clauses. 
Following this, the analysis will then focus on the various 
averages indicated above (the last three measures) thus taking 
into account what is accomplished within the comnunication unit 
in terms of elaboration. 



1 

This preliminary work was undoubtedly one of the most 
time-consuming features ever encountered in the research. The 
auialysis of a single communication unit often filled sm entire 
sheet because of the need to examine clauses, clauses within 
clauses, two clauses within a third clause, etc. Each clause 
had to be identified as to type £Lnd function, counted, the 
pattern of the unit specified, etc., before even the most sinple 
type of tally work could begin. 

2 

The findings on elaboration are naturally incooplete in the 
sense that a great deal more may be learned now that the massive 
amount of preliminary work has been cospleted on grades six, 
eight, ten, and twelve. In addition, the investigator intends 
to apply the same methods of analysis to earlier years in the 
research to obtain a complete, longitudinal study of elaboration. 
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structural Patterns 



In this elaboration study the first step was to examine the 
subject's oral and written language to determine their relative 
abilities to use the ten basic structural patterns of the English 
language. Experience in the research has shown that all 
communication units will fall into one of the following ten 



patterns 


• 

• 




Pattern 


Symbol 


Examples 


one 


1 2 or 1 (2) 

(Subject-Verb) 


Mary eats, (or) Mary is home. 


two 


12 4 

(Subject-Verb- 
Direct Object) 


Mary eats strawberries. 


three 


1 <D 5 

(Subject-Linking 
Verb-Complement ) 


Strawberries are berries. 
Strawberries are good. 


four 


12 3 4 

(Subject-Verb- 
Indirect Object- 
Direct Object) 


Mary threw the dog some biscuits. 


five 


12 4 6 

(Subject-Verb- 
Direct Object- 
Outer Complement) 


They elected Mary president. 
They thought Susie conceited. 


six 

« 


(1)® 1 
(Expletive - 
Linking Verb- 
Subject ) 


Here is Mary. 

There are four houses on Lime Street. 


seven 


Questions 


How does he do it? Is he here? 


eight 


Passive forms 


Strawberries were eaten by Mary . 


nine 


Requests ^ comnands 


Go home, (or) Let us go home. 


(ten) 


Partials 


Any inconplete. unit. (This is not 
actually a pattern like the preceding 
nine patterns. 
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The findings on structural patterns Indicate that tor aUL 
groups studied (Hi^, Lew, and Random) the great bulk of usage, 
both oral and vritten, is centered in the three most coomoii 
patterns of the English language; i.e., (1) subject-verb, (2) 
subject-verb-direct object, and (3) subject-linking verb- 
coDopleinent* (See Table 3^ for oral l ang u a ge and Table 37 for 
written language • ) In these first three x>attems there are 
certainly differences among the groins (differing percentages); 
but at the same time there are no clear-cut trends except for a 
slight tendency a^»Q»g all groi^ to increckse pattern 3 (sidaject- 
n wiring verb -complement ) in the later years of schooling. 

In looking at the other patterns (those which mi^t be 
termed the less coniDon structures), one can see that the l ac k of 
discernible trends is again quite evident. For example, the 

group uses a greater percentage of passive constructions 
than the Low group, but on occasion the Random group surpasses 
the High group (writing grades ten and twelve). Or in looking 
at partials one can see that the Low group generally uses a 
greater proportion of these types of constructifHX than either of 
the other two groips studied, and yet in grade twelve (oral) the 
RandonLgroip has a higher percentage of partials than the 1^ 
group/^ The remaining patterns show this same lac k of clearly 
defined trends .2 Thus we have our first indication that 
underlying structural patterns will not provide evidence on the 
relative abilities of the three groips to use elaborated 
language; instead the evidence will evolve from what is 
accomplished within the pattern in terms of eaepanding, broadening, 
and developing the individual communication unit. 



^ m previous publications by the investigator, the data 
indicated that the Low group had a substantially h ig h er 
percentage of partieds than the Hi^ group. This difference in 
the two pieces of data results from the fact that the present 
elabooration units have been selected f^om sections of the 
individual transcripts where a clear flow of language was already 
under way whereas the earlier data were calculated on the 
subject's entire transcript. In other words, the intention of 
the elaboration study was to avoid introductory type questions 
and answers (between the interviewer and the subject) and thus 
ensure a good, representative sample of each subject's lang u a ge 
at a point where it was flowing smoothly. 

^ If trends were actually present in the data, one would 
espect them to be much more clearly defined; i.e., one would 
expect the percentages of some structural patterns to show steady 
declines while others showed steady increases. 
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Written Language 

High., Low, and Random Group of Subjects 
(In per cent) 

Hig^ Group (W« 35 ) Low Group (N= 35 ) Random Group (N= 35 ) 
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Proportion of Noun 9 Adjective 9 and Adverb 
Clauses Used by Each Group 

The findings on the proportions of noun, adjective, and 
adverb clauses used by each group indicate once again that no 
clearly defined trends are found in the data. (See Table 38 .) In 
oral language, the High group uses a greater percentage of 
adjective clauses than the Low or Random groups. But when looking 
at the evidence on written language, one sees that the apparent 
trend is no longer obvious; i.e., both the Low group and the 
Random group sometimes use a higher percentage of adjective 
clauses than the High group. This same lack of trend is also 
found in the proportions of noun clauses and adverb clauses used 
by each group. Thus, just as in the case of structural patterns, 
the obvious conclusion is that it is necessary to examine the data 
on a deeper level in order to measure the subjects* relative 
abilities to use elaborated language. 

Functions of Noun Clauses 

The evidence on functions of noun clauses points up two 
trends; (1) the limited repertoire of the Low group in written 
language and (2) the fact that in both oral and written language 
the great bulk of usage for all groups is centered in the category 
of direct objects. (See Table 39.) Many students of children's 
language have noticed that noun clauses used as objects are very 
common and learned early in life; for example, "I know what you 
did." Noun clauses used as jubjects, complements, appositives, 
nominative absolutes are much later developments. It should 
be stressed again, however, that these are proportional 
relationships; i.e., each type of noun clause is ea^ressed as a 
percentage of the group's total noun clauses for the given year. 

It will be seen later that the Hi^ group uses more clauses within 
a given (equal) saniple of language than either the Low or Random 
group. 



predicate nominatives are the second most widely used type 
of noun clause construction although in written language the High 
and Random groups use a far lower percentage of predicate 
nominatives than the Low group. In fact, in written language the 
Low group centers virtually all of its usage in only two 
categories --direct objects and predicate nominatives. Thus a 
con^arison of oral and written language points up a difference 
among the groups. In oral language each group usc^ relatively 
similar proportions of the various kinds of noun clauses whereas 
in written language the Hig^i group and the Randcmi group use a 



TABLE 38 

HIOPORTION OP NOUN, ADJECTIVE, AND ADVERB 
CIAUBES USED BY EACH SUBGROUP 
(Mean — in per cent) 

Oral Language 



High Group 





Noun 


Adjective 


Adverb 


Dependent 


Grade 


Clauses 


Clauses 


Clauses 


Clauses 


6 


47.38 


22.53 


30.09 


100.00 


8 


36.52 


35.30 


28.18 


100.00 


10 


43.35 


30.20 


26.45 


100.00 


12 


43.34 


33.05 


23.61 


100.00 






Low Group 








(N=35) 




Total 




Noun 


Adjective 


Adverb 


Dependent 


Grade 


Clauses 


Clauses 


Clauses 


Clauses 


6 


52.06 


aa.36 


25.58 


100.00 


8 


29.79 


31.05 


39.16 


100.00 


10 


47.74 


ao.43 


31.83 


100.00 


12 


45.24 


ao.74 


34.oe 


100.00 



Random Group 
(H=35) 



Total 



Grade 


Noun 

Clauses 


Adjective 

Clauses 


Adverb 

Clauses 


Dependent 

Clauses 


6 


47.06 


ai.io 


31.84 


100.00 


8 


37.14 


34.34 


28.62 


100.00 


10 


44.54 


25.50 


29.96 


100.00 


12 


50.37 


24.69 


25.04 


100.00 



TABLE 38, Continued 

PROPORTION OF NOTJN, ADJECTIVE, AND ADVERB 
CIADBES USED BY EACH SUBGROUP 
(Mean — in per cent) 



Written Language 

Group 

(N= 35 ) 



Total 



Grade 


Noun 

Clauses 


Adjective 

Clauses 


Adverb 

Clauses 


Dependent 

Clauses 


6 


34:37 


15.86 


49.77 


100.00 


8 


37.47 


26.13 


36.40 


ICJ.OO 


10 


34.59 


30.91 


34.50 


100.00 


32 


33.71 


31 . 1*6 


34.83 


100.00 



Low Group 
(H= 35 ) 



Total 



Grade 


Noun 

Clauses 


Adjective 

Clauses 


Adverb 

Clauses 


Dependent 

Clauses 


6 


39.06 


35.42 


25.52 


100.00 


8 


31.16 


23.70 


45.14 


100.00 


10 


32.21 


27.91 


39.88 


100.00 


12 


29.65 


37.75 


32.60 - 


100.00 






Random Group 
(N= 35 ) 


Total 


Grade 


Noun 

Clauses 


Adjective 

Clauses 


Adverb 

Clauses 


Dependent 
. Clauses 


6 


44.60 


16.32 


39.08 


100.00 


8 


37.39 


21.60 


41.01 


100.00 


10 


31.15 


34.22 


34.63 


160.00 


12 


29.58 


33.91 


36.51 


106.00 
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The category "Other" includes the following types of noun clauses: object of participle 

nominative absolute, subsequent appositive, parenthetical, and rhetorical questions. 



greater repertoire of noun clauses than the Low group; i.e., 
higher percentages of objects of gerunds, subjects, appositives, 
and the less commonly used noun clauses which were not tallied 
separately but placed in the ’’Other column# 

Types of Adverb Clauses 

The evidence on the types of adverb clauses used by the 
High, Low, and Random groups is presented in Table 40. For all 
groups studied, the findings indicate that the most frequently 
used adverb clauses are those of time and cause . Once again, 
these adverbial clauses are learned early in life, for small 
children use both types although their use of causality is likely 
to be the form only rather than a statement of precise logical 
causation. This is the case in both written and oral language 
although all gro\:^s show a tendency to use lower percentages of 
clauses in the later years of high school (grade twelve for 
and grades ten and twelve for written). 

The evidence on the remaining adverb clauses used by the 
High, Low, and Random groups (those other than clauses of t^ 
and cause), reinforces the findings that differences among the 
groups are not remarkable. The High group tends to use a 
higher propra^ion of clauses of consequence and concession than 
either the Low or Random group; but even here, it is only a 
tendency rather than a clearly defined tiend. For exanple, the 
Low gr^ uses a higher proportion of clauses of consequence 
than the High group in grade ten oral and in grades six and ten 
written. The reader can easily locate other examples indicating 
this same lack of trend in the data. 

Actually, this lack of strong, clearly defined trends, not 
only in the case of adverb clauses but also in the cases of noun 
clauses and structural patterns which were examined previously, 
leads to a conclusion which may be summarized very briefly . It 
allows us to state that within the confines a percentage 
comparison , no major differences among the High, Low, and Random 
groups of subjects have been observed on these first four 



^ The reader should note that both the High and the Random 
groups are different from the Low group. Thus, even in the case 
of repertoire of noun c la uses in written language, we do not 
find the three groups spread along a continuum of abilities. 
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greater repertoire of noun clauses than the Low group; i.e,, 
higher percentages of objects of gerunds, subjects, appositives, 
and the less commonly used noun clauses which were not tallied 
separately but placed in the "Other" column*^ 

Types of Au/erb Clauses 

The evidence on the types of adverb clauses used by the 
High, Low, and Random groups is presented in Table 40, For all 
groups studied, the findings indicate that the most frequently 
used adverb clauses are those of time and cause . Once again, 
these adverbial clauses are learned early in life, for smll 
children use both types although their use of causality is likely 
to be the form only rather than a statement of precise logical 
causation. This is the case in both written and oral language 
although all groups show a tendency to use lower percentages of 
time clauses in the later years of high school (grade twelve for 
oral and grades ten and twelve for written). 

The evidence on the remaining adverb clauses used by the 
High, Low, and Random groups (those other than clauses of time 
and cause), reinforces the findings that differences among the 
groups are not remarlcable. The High group tends to use a 
higher proportion of clauses of consequence and concession than 
either the Low or Random group; but even here, it is only a 
tendency rather than a clearly defined tiend. For example, the 
Low group uses a higher proportion of clauses of consequence 
than the High group in grade ten oral and in grades six and ten 
written. The reader can easily locate other examples indicating 
this same lack of trend in the data. 

Actually, this lack of strong, clearly defined trends, not 
only in the case of adverb clauses but also in the cases of noun 
clauses and structural patterns which were examined previously, 
leads to a conclusion which may be summarized very briefly. It 
allows us to state that within the confines of a percentage 
copparison , no major differences among the High7 Low, and Random 
groups of subjects have been observed on these first four 



The reader should note that both the High and the Random 
groups are different from the Low group. Thus, even in the case 
of repertoire of noun clauses in written language, we do not 
find the three groups spread along a continuum of abilities. 
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niBasurcs of elaboration# And this in turn points up the fact 
that if differing abilities in the use of elaborated language are 
to be observed, the data must be examined at a deeper level. 

Average Humber of Words per Communication Unit 

In previous sections of the present monograph, the average 
number of words per communication unit has been dealt with at 
length.^ For purposes of the elaboration study, however, the fact 
that the sample of language was a selected group of communication 
units rather than the subject's entire transcript (or entire 
con 5 )osition) has made it necessary to re-calculate the average 
words per unit on the basis of these selected units# (See 
Table 4l#) 

In Table 4l (as well as in two tables to follow), rates of 
growth have been presented in addition to mean averages # In each 
case the Random group's twelfth grade mean has been taken as the 
base year (as 100 #00 per cent)# In other words, the Random 
group's mean has been viewed as a typical score to show what the 
typical adolescent can achieve by grade twelve# The mean averages 
for all groups and all grades have then been calculated as a 
percentage ttie base year # Thus, the reader may examine the 
growth rates, comparing each group directly to an average group's 



^ At the risk of laboring the point, the investigator would 
like to mention once again that in the percentage comparison 
10/20 or 50/100 would both equal 50.00 per cent# Thus the 
evidence presented says nothing about the number of clauses used 
by each group but rather that each group tends to use the same 
proportion of the various types of clauses. 

^ See the methods section for a definition and examples of the 
communication unit; for data on the High, Low, Central, and Total 
groups, see the two earlier sections of this monograph dealing with 
various measures of oral and written language. 
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TABIiE 4l 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS EER COMMUNICATION 
UNIT AND RATE OF GROWTH^ 

(Mean) 



Average Number of Words per Communication Unit 



Oral Language 



Grade 


High Group 
(N=35 ) 


Low Group 
(N=35 ) 


Random Group 
(W=35) 


6 


10.32 


8.57 


9.82 


8 


11.59 


9.52 


10.71 


10 


12.34 


9.41 


10.68 


12 


12.84 


10.65 


11.70 



Written Language 



Grade 


Group 
(N=35 ) 


Low Group 
(N=35 ) 


Random Group ^ 
(H=35) 


Hunt's 

Study2 

(N=18) 


6 


10.23 


6.91 


9.04 


3 


8 


11.24 


9.49 


10.37 


11.50 


10 


12.59 


11.03 


11.79 


3 


12 


14.06 


11.24 


1^.27 


14. 4o 



In each case, the Random group's twelfth grade mean was taken 
as 100.00 per cent. Thus, all comparative numbers in the growth 
rate sections of the table (including data from Hunt's study) are 
expressed as a percentage of the Random group's twelfth grade mean 
2 

Hunt, 0£. cit ., p. 45. 

3 

Hunt's study was done on the written language of three groups 
of subjects (each N = I8) selected in grades four, eight, and 
twelve; thus no comparisons are possible in grades six and ten. 
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TABLE 4l, Continued 

AVERAGE NUI-IBER OF WORDS EER COMM^ICATION 
UNIT AND RATE OF GROWTH^ 

(Mean) 

Rate of Growth 
Oral Language 



Grade 


High Group 
(N=35) 


Lm Group 


Random Group 
(N=35) 


6 


88.21 


73.25 


83.93 


8 


99.06 


81.37 


91.54 


10 


105.47 


80.43 


91.28 


12 


109.74 


91.03 


100.00 



Written Language 



Grade 


High Group 
(N=35) 


Lov 7 Gro'jp 
(N=35) 


Random Group 
(N=35) 


Hunt's 

Study^ 

(N=18) 


6 


77.09 


52.07 


68.12 


3 


8 


84.70 


71.51 


78.15 


86.66 


10 


94.88 


83.12 


88.85 


3 


12 


105.95 


84.70 


100.00 


108.52 



^ In each case, the Random group's twelfth grade mean was taken 
as 100.00 per cent. Thus, all comparative numbers in the gr<^h 
rate sections of the table (including data from Hunt's study) are 
expressed as a percentage of the Random group's tweljfth grade mean. 

^ Hunt, o£. cit ., p. 45. 

^ Hunt's study was done on the written language of three groups 
of subjects (each N = I8) selected in grades four, eight, and 
twelve; thus no comparisons are possible in grades six and ten. 
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best level of ability (the Random group *s twelfth grade mean).^ 

From examining the data on average number of words per 
communication unit (Table 4l), one can see that on both oral and 
written language the High group is at one extreme of proficiency 
(the highest mean average in every year), the Random group is in 
the middle or average range, and the Low group is at the opposite 
extreme of proficiency (the lowest mean average in every year). 2 

The rate of growth section of Table 4l is also of interest, 
particularly since it points up differing degrees of proficiency 
when oral language is compared to written language. For example, 
in grade eight the High group's oral language growth rate virtually 
matches that ot the Random group in grade twelve . On written 
language, however, it is not until grade twelve that the High 
group's growth rate exceeds that of the Random group. 3 



^ For those not familiar with this type of growth rate, it may 
be stated that the mathematics of the computations are actually 
very straightforward. In Table 4l for exan^le (oral language), 
the sixth grade rate of growth is calculated as follows: 

High Group: (10.32 ♦ 11.70 = 88.21^) 

Low Group : ( 8.57 «■ 11.70 « 73.2%) 

Random Group: ( 9'. 82 t 11.70 = Q3.93%) 

In grade eight the same procedure would be followed, always using 

the Random twelfth (11.70) as the base . When the computation is 
done on written language (or any other type of data), the 
procedure is identical except that the Random group's twelfth 
grade mean on that particular piece of data is naturally the base 
number used in the computation. 

2 

The findings on average number of words per unit in the 
elaboration study are naturally exceedingly similar to those 
presented previously when using the subject's entire transcript. 
The subjects tend to use a slightly higher average number of words 
per unit here (in the elaboration study); but this, of course, is 
precisely what one would expect since these particular 
communication units were purposely selected from flows of 
language. (Compare Table 4l to Table 18.) 

From the progression of percentages in the written language 
growth rates, one would assume that the High group in grade eleven 
(if data had been presented in that year) would probably have 
equaled or surpassed the Random group's twelfth grade level. 
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For purposes of comparison data have also been presented in 
Table 4l on the average number of words per written communication 
unit found in Hunt*s study. From this comparison the reader can 
see tliat Hunt*s findings place the average number of words per 
written communication unit (for an average group of subjects) at 
a higher point than that achieved by the High group in the present 
research. However, this is not necessarily a fault in either 
study (Hunt’s or the present study). As language research 
proceeds throughout the country, norms of behavior will 
undoubtedly be established. 

5; Mathematical Problem Pertaining to Average 

^ Number of Clauses per Ccsnmunication Unit 

In calculating the average number of clauses per 
coEKiunication unit, there is a problem of mathematics which is 
difficult to overcome. Basically, the question is this; When a 
given subject has 30 communication units and a total of 10 
dependent clauses within those 30 units, should comparisons be 
made on the basis of the 3^ dependent clauses or on the basis of 
40 clauses (30 main clauses plus 10 dependent clauses)? 

Logically, it would seem as if the High, Low, and Random 
groups should be compared on the basis of their dependent clauses 
—particularly since the focus is on elaboration, and dependent 
clauses are obviously a key element in elaborate usage. It seems 
to us that a combination of main clauses added to dependent 
clauses introduces an element of distortion into the growth rates 
computed for each group. In effect, using this combination of 
clauses (main plus dependent) makes it appear as if all groups 
begin in grade six at a point much closer to the Random group’s 
twelfth grade mean than would be the case if only dependent 
clauses were used.^ However, since the standard procedure in 
computing the average number of clauses per communication unit has 
been to use a combination of main clauses added to dependent 
clauses, the investigator has felt it essential to include two 
separate confutations; (l) the average number of clauses per 



^ See Hunt, 0 £. cit ., p. 45. Note that Hunt uses the term 
T-unit rather than communication unit. 

P 

As a hypothetical example one can think of two subjects, one 
of whom has 100 main clauses and 10 dependent clauses while the 
►second has 100 main clauses and 80 dependent clauses. Obviously, 
110 compared to 120 makes the two subjects appear quite close 
together whereas 10 compared to 20 makes them seem quite far 
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coraniunication unit (main plus dependent) and (2) the average 
number of dependent clauses per communication unit. 

Average Number of Clauses per Communication Unit 

The findings on average number of clauses per communication 
unit (main clauses plus dependent clauses) are presented in 
Table 42. These data clearly indicate that on both oral and 
written language, the High group invariably has a higher 
average number of clauses per communication unit than either the 
Random group or the Low group ("vri-th the exception of grade 
twelve when the High and Random groups are equal). Vlithout 
exception the Low group, in both oral and written language, 
shows the least degree of proficiency on this measure of 
elaboration. 

For purposes of con^arison, Hunt*s average number of 
clauses per written communication unit have been presented in 
Table 42.^ In grade eight, Hunt*s study places the average 
number of clauses per communication unit (for an average group 
of subjects) at approximately the level of the Low group whereas 
at grade tr^elve his data place the level at a point slightly 
above the High group. It should be noted, however, that these 
differences in findings are not necessarily crucial. Intensive 
research into language ability is a relatively recent phenomenon, 
and as further research is undertaken definitive norms of 
language proficiency will undoubtedly be established. 

The growth rates on average nuiiiber of clauses per 
examination unit (main clauses plus dependent clauses) are also 
of considerable interest, particularly in light of the 
mathematical problem discussed in the section above. For 
example, the growth rates on oral language (Table 42) make ^ 
appear as if all groups in grade s^ had already achieved^well ^ 
over 8o per cent of the Random group *s twelfth grade level. This 
as will be seen presently, is a deceptively high series of growth 
rate figures resulting from the fact that the inclusion of main 
clauses in the computations produces an artificially high base 
from which it is virtually impossible mathematically to achieve 



^ Hunt, G^. cit., p. 45 . Note that Hunt uses the term T-unit 
rather than conmuni cation unit. 



TABLE 42 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF CLAUSES PER CCMIUNICATION 
UNIT AND RATE OF GROWTH* *^ 

Using Main Clauses Added to Dependent Clauses 

(Mean) 

Average Number of Clauses per Communication, Unit 

Oral Language 



Grade 


High Group 

(N=3^) 


Loxf Group 
(N=35) 


Random Group 
(N=35) 


6 


1.4l 


1.29 


1.36 


8 


1.45 


1.30 


1.39 


10 


1.60 


1.33 


1.48 


12 


1^67 


iM 


1.57 




^ In each case, the Random group* s twelfth grade mean was 
taken as 100.00 per cent. Thus, all comparative numbers in the 
growth rate sections of the table (including data from Hmt s 
study) are expressed as a percentage of the Random group s 
twelfth grade mean. 



^ Hunt, o£. eft., p. 45. 

^ Hunt*s study was done on the written language of three groups 
of subjects (each N = I8) selected in grades four, eight, and 
twelve; thus no comparisons are possible in grades six and ten. 



* Subjects extremely low in language proficiency sometimes 
create problems of conparison. In this case six subjects at the 
sixth grade level were actually incapable of writing a s ng e 
meaningful communication unit. (They wrote a few unconnected 
words scattered on a sheet of paper.) These subjects were taken 
to have an average number of clauses per communication unit or 
0.00 since it was felt that all subjects in the Low group should 
be included in the computations. This, of course, reduced the 
overall mean average of the Low group to the point shown. 

-160- 



TABLE 42 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF CLAUSES PER CCMIUNICATION 
UNIT AND RATE OF GROWTH^ 

Using Main Clauses Added to Dependent Clauses 

(Mean) 

Average Number of Clauses per Communication Unit 



Oral Language 



Grade 


High Group 
(H=35 ) 


Lot Group 
(M°35) 


Random Group 
(N=35) 


6 


l.4l 


1.29 


1.36 


8 


1.45 


1.30 


1.39 


10 


1.60 


1.33 


1.48 


12 


1.67 


1.45 


1.57 



Grade 


High Group 
(N=35) 


Low Group 
(N=35) 


Random Group 
(N=35) 


Hunt's 

StudjT 

(N=18) 


6 


1.37 


_ „* * 

1.01 


1.28 


—3 


8 


1.53 


l.4o 


1.49 


1.42 

Q 


10 


1*52 


1.51 


1.52 


M 


12 


1.65 


1.52 


1.58 


1.68 



^ In each case, the Random group* s twelfth grade mean was 
taken as 100.00 per cent. Thus, all comparative numbers in the 
growth rate sections of the table (including data from Hi^t s 
study) are es^ressed as a percentage of the Random s 

twelfth grade mean. 

^ Hunt, 0£. cit., p. 45. 

3 Hunt»s study was done on the written language of three groups 
of subjects (each N = I8) selected in grades four, eight, and 
twelve; thus no comparisons are possible in grades six and ten. 

* Subjects extremely low in language proficiency sometimes 
create problems of con5)arison. In this case six subjects at the 
sixth grade level were actually incapable of writing a single 
xaeaningful communication unit. (They wrote a few unconnected 
words scattered on a sheet of paper.) These subjects were taken 
to have an average nuniber of clauses per communication unit of 
0.00 since it was felt that all subjects in the Low groxip should 
be included in the computations. This, of course, reduced the 
overall mean average of the Low group to the point shown. 

-160- 
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